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A REPORT TO 
THE PEOPLE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 



/ 



'^PERWISSION TO REPBODUCg THIS 
M^fe^lAL HAS BEjeN^G RANTED BY 

TO THE EDllCATIONAU RESOURCES 
INFORMATION ^CENTER <ERlC) AND 
USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM." 



My fellow citizens: 
\ ♦ In leaving the positj^pn of Secretary of Education*, 
> which I have held for five years, it occur3^tp. me that 
» I have some obligation to render an accoi|ht 19 you 
* . of my stewardship rOf this office. Hence this\^port, 

\ It is npt an unbiased^ecount, because I canndt 
\ separate myself^lram my»»convictions- about many of 
' the matters Which I will te discussing. In. that sens^e 
it is a^*^artisan*' document, presenting my own 
>i€ws about public education in Pennsylvania from 
1972 to 1977. • ' ^ 

\I owe special thanks to a numbex of people— and 
first and foreihost io Gpvernor Milton J. ShaM^- Few 
governors would have been willing to trust the 
management of a department which spends over half 
the general fund budget to anyone with my lack of- - 
"credentials.*' For that trust, and his continuing 
support, I am. deeply grateful. 

Under our syste^m— unique among the fifty states 
—the Secretary of Educ&tioil serves not only as a 
mem\)er of the Governor's Cabinet, but al96 as chief 
executive offiter of the State Board of Education. 
It ^yas ^ny good fortune to serve a State Board 'that'is, 
in my jiidgn\ent, as good as anyjn the country. 
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ey deserve the thanks- of^mauy who are unaware^? 
of their^servides of the commpnwealth. 

Finally, I am grateful "to the many Pennsylvanians 
from all walks of life who helped make these past 
five years most rewarding. I trust that you vdll find 
in these pages grounds both for concern and for some 
optimism about the future of public education in 
our state. ' 




Pittwillow Farm 
hester County, Pennsylvania 
pril 1977 



Part L BASIC EDUCATION 

A> ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1. General Education 

In general, what is the condition of basic education 
* in Pennsylvania?*^ ^ 

To |hat*question, there is no easy or simple answer. 
That we can evert begin 'to answer it we owe to the 
General Assembly and to the State Board of Educa- 
tion and Jheir foresight in requiring the department 
(long before ''assessment** had become a catchword) 
to begin a prograni of testing to discover Whether we 
wertf achieving a "quality education" for the young 
men'^nd women of. the state. 

After ^veral yeanss of voluntary testing, the State 
BoardJ^dated in tn^ summer of 1973 that testing 
take place in the 5lh,. 8th and llth grades in every. 
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district in the state during the three-^ar period 1973- 
1976, That first round of testing is now^complete, and , 
the board has ordered a moratorium during 1976-1977 
for the revision of test instruments, VVhat have We 

. found out? ' e 

III general the results in 1974-75 showed no overall 
"trend toward improvement or decline, , The tests 
measure! student' learning and development in ten ^ 

r different areas. Results in these two years showeH that 
children in the early primary grades were perform- 
ing quite well and showing improvement. The scores 
began 'declining in the later jrrimary grades and fell 
farther among junior and Senior high school students, 
- Thte 1976 results are more depressing. Scores by 
children at all three levels— 5th, 8th and llth— fell in 
comparison to those of the children who took the ^ 
tfests in 1974-75. . , . 

^Before drawing hasty cpnjclusions from flie 1976 
scores, several factors should be noted. The children 
wh9 took th.e 1976 tests are not the, same as those who 
took the 1975 tests. The 195^6 program included more 
urban ancf jmiftgrity children. The lower scores prob- 
ably do not reflect a sudden deeKne across the state. 
They suggest what many other testing programs have 
shown: that urban and minority children on the aver- 



age perform somewhat more poorly than others. 

Of course, that is np reason to discount the test^ nor 
does it hide th'e fact that the tests in the last three 
years— aside from some early primary grade data- 
have shown no dramatic improvements in student 
learning and development. 

I think it fair to say, then* that the test results pose 
a sefious challenge: what can be done to help students*^ 
progress more consistently during,their schoQl years? 

Meeting the challenge would much easier if we 
knew the causes of student success and failure^* Opin- 
ions abound: television has changed our learning 
habits; the sthot)ls are too lax and have abandoned 
basics; the home makes the difference; leathers lack 
dedication, administrators bogus/down in paperwork. 

My own view is that it is^fruifless to hunt for a 
single cause. Our schools and our learning habits 
have ahvays reflected and been influenced by our 
society and culture. Consistent success by all stu- 
dents in the schools will depend on a consistent and 
'' cooperative partnership between the home, the school 
and -the wider odmmunity. Yes, we must teach read- 
ing, writing and math^m'atics more vigorously in 
school. I^^, that will na*-produce more competent 
students unless parents demand good reading habits 



at home and employers., stress the role of lucid - 
w riting (and use it, for instance, in insur'ance policies, 
govefhment regulations, and state and federal law). 
Ye^, the schools sfioyW teach ^responsible citizenship; \ 
' but,^no, that witT not produce better citizens unless 
\ye have more truth ip advertising, more integrity in 
business and government, and "better comniunication ^ 
between parent and child. 

The state uf the schools— Ifke the rest of society- 
is fragmented. We do many things very, very well. 
We do many {hings badly. ' i 

We need now some s'bber analysis and support for 
what we are doing well and sober analysis ^f our 
failings. - • - ^ 

I believe the work w^ have begun in .the depart- 
ment under Project 81 could. move us along that path. 
I'll discliss that more fully below (see Page .22), ' , 

• >. 

'2. Vocational Education 

We have made alow but steady progress in improving 
both the quantity and quality of vocational education 
available to young men and v/omen in this state. * 
Aided by the end of the draft and a poor market for 
college graduates, we have begun to move aw^ from 
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the view that kids who do. not continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school are somehow inferior^ 
citizens. ^ . • ^ . ' 

\Our progress began with the passage of the state 
ocational Education Act of 1963 in Governor 
Scranton's Administration. Since then we have built 
76 new^ vocationaUtechnicafc schools, covering more 
than 90 percent of the, state, 'foday very few senior 
high'school students are outside the )ange of a voca- 
tional-technical high school artd the coarse offerings 
have expande'd considerably. 

The^ aumber ^of high school students enrolled, in 
vocational-technical programs has increased steadily, 
from 28,7 percent in 1970-71 to ;J4 percent (not cdrunt- 
ing useful home economics) jn 1^75-76 (see Chart 1). 
While this is a cause for rejoicing, there are still 
•serious weaknessQS. For one thing, the number of 
yuuVig men and women finding employment in fields 
for which they had been trained, is not as high as we 
• would like-only 22 percent in 1975-76 (see Chart 2). 
Whether that will change in good times it is tog soon 
to telf. Moreover, too m^y.giyls are studying cos- 
nietolag> and too many Ijays are in auto mechanics 
courses; both fields are overcrowded and are not 
Hkely to lead to gainful erfiplo^ment.^ On^the other 




hand, some of tKe, more technical fields are under-, 
subscribed. All of this involves a ^ delicate balance 
between the needs of society on the one hand and 
individual choice on the other. I'm not sure that weVe 
got the balance rightt but we've made some progress 
and can reasonably hope to reach our goal, i.e., fhat 
by 1980, at least half of our graduating seniors will * 
have occupational- skills which they have learned in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

3.^ Special Education ^ \ * 

I had not been in office more than a couple of weeks 
before I faced (not for the last time) major decisions 
relating to jthe qdycation of handicapped children. 

The Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Chil-^ 
dten (PARC) had filed a lawsuit against the, Common-'' 
w€altk_o£ .Penrisylvania ^Haiming that handicapped 
children .vyjer^ being denied equaL protection because 
they difl not have access to appropriate forms o| edu- 
cation. The then Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
J. Shane Cjr^mer, and I. believed that PARC's allega^ 
tions were essentially correct and that we coiild not 
in gQod conscience defend the suit. * Our views pre- 
vailed with the Governor, and early in 1972,' we signed 
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the famous consent decree which has largely governed 
/ the eduction pf handicapped children in Pennsyl- 
/ ^ vania since that'day. * ^ ^ 

I will not review here all of the difficulties^^we en- 
countered in idfentifying^the childrelv, iTi testing and 
evaluatinji them and in providing appropriate -4earn- 
ing'environnrenls. VVhile there h^ve.'been'enonnous 
difficulties, I thinK that the Shapp Administration^ the 
State Bo^rd and the Xieneral A^embly can take pride 
in the fact that Pennsylvania has been in the forefront" 
of stales acfoss the nation trying to ensyre that^ever;^ 
^ handicapped child has access to an appropriate edu- 

' cationatj^rqgram. 
. Although^ the PARC decree applied by *its terms ' 
oifl'y to the education df the^mentajly retarded, the 
logic of Ae case required an extensioa of these same 
guarantees, to other classes of handu:apped children." 
This was done bjy the State Board of Education yi 
^1975. We;^are. navy in the midst, of what^promises to 
^ be a long dr€rtvn-out process' of promulgating stan- 
^,3ards ^y \vhich to: measure the suitability of J'ocal 
programs for 'handicapped-ehHdren. 
^ Tto co§t' of educatiftg handicapped children 'has 

increased. enorm'oUsly. over the past five years, from 
S98 .'njillioa ;in state and local money ir)Xr971-72 to 
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$250 nwllion in 1976-77. A number of pedple, includ- 
ing myself", haVe raised serious (questions from time 
to timelajbout the results of these gteatly increased 
expenditures. We are how beginning to get some 
answers! In a study whose results were 'released only 
in December, of 1976, researchers for the Department 

'of Education fested 3,500 handicapped children 
chosen anraqdom across the state at six-month inter- 

.vals. Their findings are encouraging: most of these 
children made significant gjains in social maturity, in 
many cases .exceeding even a fulj year in this six- 
month period^ and, despite their (in some cases) very 
serious handicaps, achieved 'academic gains rivalinjg 
those of normal children (see Chart 3).' While these 

.results need to be treated with a Certain degree of 
c^Uflon, they -nevertheless suggest that we have a 
right to be milHly optimistic atout the possibility of 
many handncapped peoplfe entering into gainfuf eij# 
plo'yment or ff least leadingl lives of^dignlity. In the 
long ruq^lso, the state will begin to save money be- 
cause 9f74lTd diminishing cost of .custodial care. ^ 

. ' r- T ' . ^ * . " 

4. School 1 Subsrcly. Incr^ses and Reform 

In the suipni^r oT 197j' and again, in the summer oC 
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*1974. thr Grnrral Asj5(»mbly; with Governor Shapp's 
strong supp(;rt, amen^d the st:hooJ siii^sidy formula 
in vaMous u.tys^to *brii^ the level of s{ate fundmg 
hack to approximately tlie 50 percent level that has 
long ijeen arrt^pted as, de^]^irablt^ I should emphasize 
that Jhese amendments did not iovplvfi a fresh look 
at the philo.^ophy of* the subsidy system; that has 

^ been done this ^ear (1977) for *the' first time since the 
Scrantort Administration (see below). 

As a result of 'these change^, and the willingness of 
the Shapp Admi'nistra4ion and the General Assem^y 
to raise the revenues necessary tp suf){5fOrt them, Jl]e 
level of state support for public schools lias risen 
nfVarlcedly ov^r thenpas? six years (se/j Chart 4). F»or 

. three straight yec'irs <ve hSve not^fiad a single dis- 
ire^d school district in Pennsylvania, i.e., one which 
is unable to me/?t its bills. At a timp when school 
sysrtrms all over the country are clbsifig for laclc of 
funds, this is a" major achievement, 'i 

We have achieved (at least foe Jhe time being) 
solvency-burwe have net attained equily. A situa- 
tion, -has developedMn which wealthy di^ricts, taxing 
themse(ves at moderate rates, are able to spend tip- 
wards of ^,500 per pupil' per year; poor districts,* 
taxing themselves much /norelie^tvily, aVe barely able 



Ao spend half that amgunt. And the situation i§ getting 
w(5rse rather than better (see Chart 5).'' 

The resulting situation i3 not only unfair, if is quite 
possibly unconstitutiofial. Even though the Supreme - 
Court has rejected the^notion that iniquities in sthool - 
frtiance raise a federal constitutional questi(?n, state, 
^sj^preme\ourts in California and New Jersey^ and' 
lower, courts in severaf ot^^er states |ia\e been hospi- 
table to claims based on state GO^stitutions, aad the 
language in the Pennsylvania Constitution is identic'al 
(Ihe state mu§t provide a "thorough and efficient" e^u- 

^cation).toMl\G language on whi,ch the New Jersey cas^ 
was decided. . , - 

Accordingly, I asked the State Boar3 of Education,, 
earjj^in 19^6, for authonty to Tnake a thorou^h^study * 
of The pre^ent^ subsidy system, "Wijs they did^ The 
results^were placed before the Statef Bikrd of Educa- 
tipn in ^ovQjnber^of 1970 and made public shoffly^ 
thereafter. Without going^nto great detail,,! cart say 
I think our .proposed reforms^f enacted, would result, 
in a system that is far mor,e equitablb than the present 
one and that holds out a greater promise of achieving 
measurable^educational results. 

^ I.t is now fairly clear (April 1977) that n^er the. 
Governor nor the General Assembly is pre&a^ed to ^ 

■ -\.- 
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support the. tax increases wfai^ would'l)e needed to 
carry out^ur proposed refomtsLe^ Short-term solutions 
are the order of the day. Nonetheless, citizens of the 
state should tell therr legislators to reject, even as a 
short-run solution, any subsidy changes v^hich dp not 
^hbody at least these elements of reform: _ ^ 

(aj^tii^y decrease the gap between poor^d w^ealthy 
districts; * ^ • . . ' 

(b) they decrease reliance on the real property tax for 
' the support of public education; 

(c) they measure ability to pay in terms of income as 
well as ownership of real property^ ' 

(d) they take into account "mifnicipal overburden^" 
i.e., the fact that school boards face djffering de- 

^grees of competition with municipal governments 
» for the revenues from real property taxes; and 

(e) they give some reasonable hope of improving^ the 
quality of education, i.e., they do not just involve 
spending more money for the same results. 

The measure we^'^ave suggested would lessen some- 
what the present dependence on the real estate tax a^ 
the chief source of JocaJ revenue for' the support of 



publfc schools^ in the end I am convinced that we 
-must go even further and eliminate the reaLestate tax 
as the source of funds for public schools. The schools 
are competing for property tax revenues with mainic-' 
ipal governments which are more logically entitled 

.to them; thdt is, there is a more immediate relation- 
sliip between^ the ownership of property^ on the one'. 

.hand and the need fo^THig police, fire and other ser- 
vices of local governments than there is •betw'een the 

"ownership of property and the provision of public 
education. .For that an,d other reasons, I'm convinced 
that we must move away^f^^om the present^ .system, 
irr which about 37 pei1:ent of the cost of the pyblic 
schools 'is borne by the owners of re^l estate. I do 
not, hovvever, favor total'state funding, which is likely 
to bring with it a degree of state control of public 
policy which [peace to my ^critics) even I would find 
inadvisable, ' « , 

5. . School Code Revision 

Within six months of becoming Secretary, I concluded 
that the present school code,* whrch had be6n last 
revised in 1949 (with large parts of th% 1911 code 
surviving intact), badly needed to be rewritten. 
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We faced two major policy questions: who^shoyW 
do it, and how extensive job should it^be? We 
.decidecj. after some debate to try to do the job our- 
selves, with a minimum of outsidejj^p. I think that 
was the' correct decision; we protSbly saved the tax- 
payers somewhere in the neighborhood of $200,000 
and got a better product thaii we would have if we 
- had "farmed -out'* the whole thing. i' • 

The other policy decision was more/contrbversial. 
Certain groups, chiefly the PennsylWnia School 
Boards Association, thought we should not t-fy to 
rewrite the code but just rearrange-most of the present 
^text in iTvore 'logical ways. The majority view, with 
which Lconcurred, was that we had to go beyond that 
-indeed, thatxthe chief u^eakness of the 1949 revision* 
had beeft its failure to come to grips with obsolete 
and irrelevant material in the 1911 code. 0^ 

For a year, internal task forces 'in the 'department- 
worked over edch chapter of \he code. Another year 
was spent reviewing the draft with, selected- school 
districts ^nd with the various statewide education 
groups. The resulting docym^nt, 433 pages long (but 
far shorter than the present code), was^put before the 
.General Assembly in the spring of 1975. The House 
and Senate Education Qommitte6s held extensive 



hearings, and the House Education CoAimittee, by 
agreement, began Jto discuss and revise the bill ex- 
tensively in 'the fall of 1976. * 
• • Two»major factors hindere(^^passage of the dbde 
during the 1975-715 session. • One was the hullabaloo 
causecl by school board attempts to prctve that the 
new code would be excessivelj(»'costly. JA^ile a slaff 
study by the House Appropriations Committee' ap- 
peared to show {he T:ointrary, the school board propa- 
ganda toqk its toll. T^lVother obstacle .took the form- 
of an assujAption on iKe part of^the Pennsylvania. 
" State Education Associa Wn tha t 'it coulcj retvrite the 
^ personnel chapter of Jthe codejh suit its awn fancy. 
This'i^roceeded to do.- with'ihe acquiescence. of a, 
majorit^^of the jnembers of the House, Education 
Committee. Sorife of the resulting changes fuelecl 
controversy over the co^s of the riaw code and con- 
tributed in the end to its not. being enacted during 
V the 1975-76 session* * " 

I am convinced , that if the'General Assembly w* 
come to grips with the code in a timely fashion in tfie 
197Z-78 s.ession, and if the school .boards.land the 
tqachers unions abandon some of their fnore extreme 
positions, we can, in fact, have a modern school code 
by the end of 1978. ' ' ;; 
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School Constructidn 



^ Governor §happ had campaigned for the gaver^nor- 

* ship in 1970 on a platform which condemned the 
building of large and excessively expensive public 
school buildings, or "Taj Mahals" as they came to 

* J>e known. . <. 

^ A bill was introd'uced in the General Asserfibly and 
passed during the first two ^ears of his admin/stfation 
which put certain^limits xyn the anjj^nt per.|)upil 
which could be spent in building various types of 
schools^ The amount ^ould be exceeded, but only by 
me'ans of a referendum. 6nly two such referenda 
have befen held, and in both cases the proposal' was 
• de/oated. The results are clear; the number of school 
building '(frojects 'has decreased steadily during^the 
V, past five years (see Chart 6)^f course the.Taj MahaL 
bill is not solely responsible for this result^ These 
haye been years of leveland declining school, enroll- 
flients; they have also been years' of' Severe inflation 
in the costs of construction. Doubtless botlj have 
plaY6d their part. ,/ , 

A constant criticism of the department has been 
that we tended to be eKcessiyely bureaucratic in deal- 
ing with school district, building plans. This criticism 



was brought to a fiead in the spring of 1972 when, At 
a' very well-attended one-day conference, a group of 
school official$, engineers and architects said that 
current regulations and procedurejs njade it nearly im- 
possible to uSe fast-tracking, component engineering 
and other modern building techniques. In the summer 
.of 1973 the State Board adopted»a greatly simplified 
set of building regulations, and the department is now 
on the yergt> of putting, into effect the progedur^S 
which will carry out these simplified regulations. It 
has taken far too long to do all-of this, but I'm never- 
theless ^pleased rtia't from here on out -local school 
districts-will be able to build^\yi^th a great* deaL more 
flexibility than was possible under the old regulations. 

7. ^Nonpublic Schools 

The^ Commonwealth seems finally to have found a 
formula for modest contributions to nonpublic 
schi)ols that will be ^sustained by the courts. The 
program involves three types of activity: (1), helping 
to fund the .cost of transporting nonpublic school 
children to and from schpol; (2) paying for the cost 
of textbooks and other instructional materials which 
are ^'loaned*' to the nonpublic schools; and (3) pro- 
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\itflng .certdift professional service^s to the pupils of 
.nonpublic schools. We are warned by the la'wyers, 
^huwtiver, that these services may not be rendered on 
the'^premises of the nonpublic school itself. 

The^r-e.are certain^difficuHies with the present state 
uf affairs. My own view is that the Supreme Court 
has. been far too restrictive in these matt-^rs. Re- 
• * quiring^ us to- bu§ nonpublic sjchool qhildrehs^to a 
nearb> publi^ School jn order that they may .receiive 
cuunsgling^ arid psychological services on neutral 
territory. is silly; it forces us io spend mofiey on 
* Lrdnsporlalion that we might better be spen'ding^on 
the services^ themselves. But I am resigned tp this 
^ result in \ie\v %{ recent Supreme Court decisions. 
I ^- Omi unhap]>^esult of Act 3Y2 has been a sexlm^ 
• ^ cur/ailmedt uf pbblic school trips for ediicjtiion^ 
^ purposes. The Act . requires^ .U^ns^Jortatiprf to 'oe 
-"idenlical.V and covers field trips as w^jfl ^as' daily 
^ . - transportatipn <y*d 'froln school./A ^mbef of 
public scHpolS" haVe founrd it too expj^^^Ve and too 
' ^ ^coipplicated to" involve nonpubliq^mools irT, their* 
' _ , tfift plans as required by Act 572;^*^vvPuld hope the 
^ General Assembly would takjp^ a fresh look a.t th?s 
requirement, sincCfit cannot have been the purpose 
^" ^ of the. legislation .to cut ^own cm trips to fnuseums, 
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art galleries, factories, seats of government and^o on. 
This is especially distressing in yiew of the depart- 
ment's current emphasis on breaking dfiwn some of 
ih& barriers between the school and the qomnjunity^ 
A third difficulty s,tems ^m the recent growth fa 
the number of pi^vatej.3!ay^ schools, especially in rural 
areas. Unlike simibrt* ^hopls in the South, they are 
not aimecli^t avoUJ^ng integrated schools.^ather' they 
are a protest a^n^what is seen as the **godlessness" 
of th^^uM^^chtDols and their alleged abandonment 

of -h'k^ik^y^ ' / ^ . 

no quarrel with the right of mese schools to 
j^B?t, and to receive the limited forms of state aid 
that are constitutionally permissible^ But I wdtry 
about quality. Many of them are too\q}all^ and too 
poorly funded to meet even minimum state standard?. 
And there ace difficult questions about how far the 
•state can go "(under present law) in ap|)lying these 
standards to church schools.' / 



8.^' Student Concerns 



In my first six months as Secretary, I found that al- 
though I had regular ways of communicating witli 
most of the major interest group's.in pubhc education, 
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no one was around who>could speak for stude^its. I'm 
'not, naive— I dont think that students ^re full of 
uisd,om-bxit I don*t see how ypu can make policy for 
public education without at least knowing what's on 
their minds. ' 

result I created by administrative qrder in the 
summer of 1972 a Studejit Advisory Boacd consisting 
of between 35 and 40 juniors and seniors drawn from 
the intermediate units of the state according to popu- 
lation. In theory, each high school^ names two stu- 
dents, a senior and a junior, to an Intermediate Unit 
Forum which in tum^elecls its own representative or 
representatives fb the statewide* board. In /practice 
it*s not as neat as that, but it doesn*t work badly. 

My first S^udent Advisory Board drafted a con- 
troversial statement of Student Rights and Responsi- 
bilities (see below). Subsequent boards have dealt 
with such issues 'as student evaluation of teachers, 
competency-baV4?d educatiof?, college board examina- 
tions and student discipline. They have been oA the 
whole an extraordinarily brfght and responsible gloup 
^f young men.a*nd women. ' ' 

The current board-my fifth-has announced its in- 
tention of seeking legislation to make' their status 
p^?rQ[ianent. I hav:e warned th^ of *the^ pitfalls, but 
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they are plunging cheerfully ahead. If it does nothing 
else, the board is helping a vety able group of Penn- 
sylvania Iiigh school students become more sophisti- 
cated in the ways of government and politicSj^If ought 
to be supported on that score alone. Tm hoping the 
General Assembly will look on this venture with a 
kindly eye. " ^ - , . . 

* The first Student Advisory Board finished work on 
Student Rights and Responsibilities in the spring of 
1973. It was an attempt to codify the rights of stu- 
dents relating to such matters ^ suspensions and ex- 
pulsions, locker searches and the .publication of 
student newspapers and to suggest that there are 
Commensurarte responsibilities. I placed the document 
(with many changes) before the State Board of Edu- 
cation in the fall of 197Q. After public hearings and 
some additional amendments, it was adopted finally 
by the State Board in September of 1974. 

i[ is perhaps the most controversial singlS thing I 
have done as Secretary. It tells you soqfiething which 
frankly ^I don't want to Know— that it is controversial 
to say that students* have constitutional ri^ts and* 
to try to spell those rights but in language which stu- 
dents thcmselyes can understand. The controversy 
has exposed the fact that a good many ''educators" 



around this stale give^lip service to the needs 'of chil- 
dren,' but are mor^' interested in 'their o^^n" power 
and control, ' ' « " 

A nuit^ber^of school ^districts, goaded by the Penn-. 
sylvania School Boards Associatfon, have bancjeclj 
together to attack the authority p7 the State- Board to 
issue these regulations. A. decision of the CoTnmon- 
vvea Court has 'sustained their contentiotis. The 
Stale Board has voto*d (q appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. In the ijieantime, because of un- 
rerlainly over the validity of tl?e regulations and our 
•unwillinghess to enforce them until that validity has 
been ^established^ student rights continue to -be vio- 
lated with fmpunity in many parts of this state. 

9. Physical Education and Atljletics ^ 

It may seem odd that as Secretary of Education I have 
spent a great rfeal-of lim'e thinking about athletic ' 
policy. .'It isn't. |)ecausr if you' ask the average .tax- 
payer to iell ^ou. something \about the local' public ' 
schools, he or she is likely, to rfe'spond by 'telling yoal- 
hovv'tfie high school football team is doing. Some 
srchool boards appear, to spend far more tinie hiring 
arid firing coaches than they do examining, say,"the 



quality of reading instruction in the elementary 
grades. 

An early concern of mine Was the imJM|nce that 
I saw in athletic programs in^the public^Jnools of 

Pennsylvania. That imbalance took several forms: it 
stressed the 'needs of secondary 'childret^ at the ex- 
pense of elementary; \[ put a much higher premium 
on training the 10 percent who are ^athletically tal- 
ented than on the other 90 percent; and it neglected 
the needs ot gitls. 

The-Stf^^ Board of Education encouraged me to 
pursue ihQsjg concerns. Tbe result, after a great deal - 
of debate And discussion, was an expanded '^let of 
plfy^sical ed,tication "regulllHons spelling out clearly-the 
obligation of local districts to achieve parity between 
men ani^ women, and -giving at least 'rhPelorical sup- 
port for the development of intramural programs. 
Although there - were 'bitter .and frankly mindless 
attacks from spme elements of the^ athletic com- 
munity, the regulations are feasonabj^Weli^upported 
today and' are chiefly responsible for the" fact that 
Pennsylvania i^ far ahead of>mo^t other jtates in"^ 
>:oijiplying with titl'e IX. We still have a long way t(S 
go, however*, injeducing and elimin^t^g some-af the 
worst excesses of professionalism, particularly at the 



college lejvel. This is something that I've been able 
to do ver^ little about in the past five years. 



id. The 



Arts 



To my'Wiay of thinking, the arfs are central, not 
pbrlpheralMhey are not, in the lingo of the day, 
''frills." K|eeping them on the center of the stage has 
been ope of our pfiorities. , ' , ' 

That pjibrity has ^ken two forms. One was-spme 
emphasis on what we came to call an '*arts-related" 
curriculum, i.e., one which did not treat singing, 
4)ainting and photography as, totally > distinct experi- 
ertc^g. -I can't point to any concrete evidence* of svj{c'- 
cess, but there seems to be a widesp'read conviction 
—not limited to Pennsylvania— iftat this has been 'a 
"good thing." , ' , ^ 

more palpable sort of encouragement was thq 
Governor's School for the Arts that We.established in 
tlie summer of 1973t . ^ ' •\ 

• Under Pennsj^Ivania law,* an undefined part of^the, 
money appropriated each' year ^ the General A/§« 
sembly for the support. of special education is to hi, 
us^d to help gifted and talented children. We estah- 
fished a summer school at Bucknell University for an 



"intensive program in the arts and then encouraged 
the mterfnediat« units to use some of their, speci&l 
education money *t\) defray the cost. 
' Admission is by competiMon. The school has gone 
from 213 stuclents in >the summer of 1973 to 276 in 
the^ summer of 1976.' Bothr^e -student, body and the 
faculty are of exceptional quajity. Not only has the 
school honed the artistic talents of nearly a»thousand 
10th and 11th grade youngsters; they haVe, in turn, 
become ''ambassadors for' the^ arts" and are partly 
responsible for the fadt that, in a time of a«ustei:ify, 
arts programs in the schools have not "fj^i suffered 
too, badly. . /v.. 

^1. The Executive ^Academy 

' ' ' i i. 
I hadn't heen bnjhe scei^ very long before it bpcfame 

apparent that many of our school officials, especially 

superintendents and prini;ipals, were^struggling with 

problefTIsTpK which their formal academic training 

Kad failed to prep&]re them. • ' , 

We asked their ad vicfe about- the need tp estab^sh 

ways of helping them develop ^ome of the necessary 

skills. T^e response was enthusiastic— indeed,.-OV%r- 

whelming. As a r^ult we established in 1973 the 



Executiv.€ Academy. It is simply a series of sejninars, 
ranging^ in length from a da> to a week, to which we 
irfvittj school Officials to learn ^out /ecent develop- 
ments and tg Work out solutions to a wicj^ variety of 
groblems -facing them. We have done U chijefly with 
otwLTjwn staff, withsout great expense and without 
nfiuth f-^nfare. The e^dence is that it has met at least 
someof the problems which school^officials are facing 
at this v*er> troubled limlj.of our history. We are ^^ur- 
. rentl> making efforts lo t^xpand the academy to deal 
With other groups of people who may need similar 
kinds of help-college ana university officials and 
managers of libraries, to name only*two.»* 

12. SchopI Management 

The dep^artmeht has, 'during the past- several years; 
made some atlempts-not as many as I could have 
hoped-to he^lp local .school disfricts nianage their 
fiscal and other affairs more expeditiously^. The build- 
ing regylalions referred to_on page 13 above are one 
example. * ' „ 

Another involved short-term investments. Early in 
Governor ShappVfirst term, school districts, because 
of nhan^ges in the subsidy system and for other rea^ 
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so;is, were accj^mulating substantial temporary cash 
balaVic^. In some cases thes.e ,were being invested 
wisely; in dther cases, not^With heljp from Milt Lopus, 
a valued consultaiW Who is i^wgecuettiry of Revenue, 

. we encouraged scho^j^^mcts to jnvest temporary 
cash b#tiUige&»jiyH^ajiCthatg would yieM^&st5TItial-in- 
come. As a resujt, in the pr§ak year (1^7Z-73] School 

' districts earned nearly $50 jnillion from temporary 
investments. Later dey^lopmefyts^chiefly the shift to 
a system of three father than four.subsi^dy payments 

' a year in the summer of 1974^considerably reduced 
th^ opportunity to augment school fevenijes^in this 
way. '^^ ]y ' ' . ' 

Another admini^iriftive im^provement, again advised 
by Mr. Lopiis andXcarried out with the cooperation 
of The Honorable^ Grace Sloan, Treasurer of the Com- 
raonwealtli ©f 'jPehnsylvania, was the sh^t to wire 
transfer of ^h^idies. In the past, subsidy, checks 
sometimes tbta lin^ as m\x^*^^ $4QD miUior\ had^^e^ 
mailed to the'various distPiGts..at OJf}.e time. Since the 
letters took anywhere fcom two days to'*a week to 
«arrive,^ neither the Coipjnonv^^alth nor the school dis- 
tricts .were able tp earn Intarest on the vast sums 
involved. l,&s\ year wp worked^, out a'sys^em ot wire 
transfer by which fujids move instantly frbm the State 



Treasury to a local depository named by the schobl 
district. This has resulted in substantial savings to 
the taxpayers of Pennsylvania. 

School Desegregation » ' - ^ 

On6 of the unsung achievements of the past several 
years has been the voluntary desegregation- of the * 
^-sehoob in all except our two largest- cities. Shortly 
after-the Supreme Court of j^ennsylvaliia decMed jn 
the Chester case (1967), that even de facto desegrega- 
tion violates tfie Human Relations Act, the fluman 
Relations Commission of Pennsylvania found seven- ^ 
teen school districts fn Pennsylvania to be unlawfully 
segregated./ A combination of "Strong leadership at 
'the local level, prodding by the cqpamission and tech%, 
nical help from the department has achieved ^ decent 
measure of^desegregation infi^en of those seventeen 
districts, and without any terrible hue and cry. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh remain serious, prob- 
4cms. They are so iiW)art because of the situation— 
the Philadelphia schools are 65 percejif^black an(^ tK^ . 
Pittsburgh, 35 percent-and in p^t because of /^hat . 
I can only describe as feeble leadership on the pari 
of the boards of those two 'districts. It is especialTy 



disconcerting to note that in recent months'the Phila- 
delphia board and the Humat^Relations Commission 
alnjost agreed upon a^plan of voluntary desegregation^ 
with mandatofy pupil^transfers' td^ take place only if 
tfe voluntary p^n did not work. But it wa§ torpedoed 
at the last minute by the PhiJ#delphia board in what 
lK:an only describe as ^n act of bad faith. . 

My own vifew qontinues to be that while I do not 
thinK^basing sliould be ruled ouFa^ possible remedy, 
'it is not in most cases a very .suitable remecjy. I 
personally think that" the interests of the black com- 
munity would in many cases be better served by 
• foQusing 9n the quality of education in n^ghborhood ; 
schodls. Schools are segregated because" biack people 
and white people choose (or to some extent are 
force*d) io live in neighborhoods that are predomi- 
nantly black or prjsdominantjy white. The burden of 
remedying that situation sfiolil^ot fall entirely upon 
the Schools, as it has for most qf the past two decides. 

14. Correctipns Education ^ \ 

In the summer of 1974 Governor Shapp asked thei De- 
partment of Education to take responsibility for edu- 
cationati programs in the correctional institutions of 



the Commonwealtii, both adult and jOvi^nile. That 
responsibility had always been oursurtder an ^bscure 
section uf the School Code, but had never been taken 
very serjously Governor Shapp had become con- 
cerned because, in visiting some of the prisons, he 
and Lieutenant Governor Kline concluded that their 
educational programs were weak, as in fact they were. 

We have not hj^d an easy time, in carrying out kis 
directive. Sortie of the/difficulties were here in me 

^Departmeiit of Educjation. Others arose from various 
restrictions imposed by the Budget Office and the 
Office of Admini;5tration. Because of these reg^rlc-. 
tions, we found it jmpossiblb to hire staff tjot^arry out 
thi^r i*espojisibiliiy directly»,^but decided to contract 
instead vvi.th one of the intermediate \inits. We began 
by (,ontrdL^^ng v\ith each intermediate untt where one 

^of the prisons was located^ finding this cumbersome, 
we centralized ^dmiiaistration in the hands of the 

• Luzyne tounty Intermediate Unit. While we have 
had good cooperation from^the' lU, the arrangement 
is at best awkward. 

There have 'atso been tlifficultres with thB tie- 
partment of Welfare in the 'case of the juvenile in- 
stitutions and with the Corrections Bureau of the 
Department uf Justice in the case of the adult prisons. 



*The difficulties with Welfat^ ^^^rj Think, chiefly a* 
function oT size; the Welfare Departmwt is sb large 
^nd so unwieldy that' an operation as small as this, 
one (w,e are talking about some 3,000 juveniles) tendis 
to be lost sight of. Secretary B«a1 and I agreed early 
in 1976 to set up a joint operation headed by someone * 
.from my staff. That has Jjfworked ^ell, ^nd we jU^e 
looking for alternative solutioiis. 
' TKe difficulty wi4h the Corrections Bureau stems 
from its natural concern for the security of the insti- 
tutions. We have "now finally 'worked out a |oint 
statement of what "we want to happen in the pris.ons, 
and if we cap agree about the"" administrative respon- 
sibilities, we can hegin to make more rapid progress. 

U may well be that what*w^^ need is a Department 
of Youth Services separate f£om Welfare, Education 
, and Corrections. I was originally opposed to that 
'idea, but as I have had to deal on a regular basis with 
the e^xisting bureaucracies, I have grown more pessi-; 
mistic about our ability to do what needs to be doae' 
— rapfj^ly, and v\|fth imagination— in this very impor- 
tant area. ^ 

15. Intermediate Units 

In 1969 the General "^Assembly passed legiSjlation 
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abolishing the O^ice of County Superintendent of 
Schools ancT creating in its place 29 '^intermediate 
units.'^designed to provide services which individual 
districts could not provide. Unlike lOs in other states, 
ours arfe not instrurnents of the state deijartment. On 
the cop^raTy, the/are governed by boards drawn from 
the elected school boards of the constituent districts. 

On the whole the lUs seem to have„ fulfilled the 
expectations 'vvhith the *Gejieral Assembly had for 
theni*. They get generally bigh marks from superin-v 
tendents for t]leir usefulness to local\districts and a 
better than passing grade from the legislature's own. 
Budget and Finance Committee. Proof of their in- 
creasing importance is the"frequency with Which the' 
Cenferal Assembly anci the State Board place new^ 
i^sponsibilities upon them— for example, in providing^ 
services to nonpublic §chapl5 and in marshalling, re- 
sources >to help handicapped* children. If they were 
abplished, we ,vvould have to invent something very . 
mugh li'ke^hem to take their place. . 

- B. UNFINISHED BUSINESS , 

I have already mentioned what are perhaps the two 
jV^icipdl items of unfinished business, at least on the 
legislative front-the school code |nd the subsidy 
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jefdrm.. Jf the General Assembly can manage t6 deal 
construGjtiyely with both of 'these issues in the 1977-78 
3fessk)n,^ it will Jiave advanced the cause of public 
education^in Pennsylvania J3y a very*long step indeed. 
Other and equally pressing prfprities remain. 

1. Project 81 - . . ' . ' ^ 

Two concerns have come together to pToducfe^JTroj- 
ect 8t," thfe department's chief prioi^ty for the next 
several y^ars^ Cbe is a concern for thp "level of 
student achieven>ent— the apparei\t failure of our 
schools and colleges to help young people acquire 
4he skills and. understandings they n^red to survive* 
ant} prosper iTi the last quarter of the ^twentieth 
century. The"other is a congern about the increasing 
isolation of schools from the communities they are 
supposed tg serve. • ' - ' ' - ^ 

Much of the impetus for Projftrt 81 came from the 
Citizens Commission 'on Basic Education*^ Appointed 
by Governor Shap^ in July 1972 it* reported io him in 
November 1973.- Its •169 recommendations covered 
almost every -asplct of public education, K-12. The 
recommendations on curriculum (Chapter IV) gave 
uent to the commission's. concern that the purposes 
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uf pubfit educa*lion were loo often defined in terries 
of towrse<>, credits and O&rnegie units, it UFgeid |he. 
Slate Board and the department to^' bring about an 
orderly transition fi;oYn a time-J)ased/subject'Oriented 
curriculum^ 40 one based on specific learning out-* 
comesr/l , • • 

Members of the bopra's Council of ^Basic Edaca^ 
tion w^re all merrtbers of the commission. Net" sur- 
prisingly, therefore* in January 1976 tfie^board 
adopted a policy s'tatemeni^l^ing the department to' 
produced a plan involving: . , i 

\ta) a* redefifjition of the purposes of ^uBlic eduaa- 
hon m terms of the competei^cies which children 
t and young people should be acquiring at various 
levels: - ' . / J- 

[h] a pran>for shifting State Board Ciifriculum and 
gradi^ation requirements from their present de- 
pendence on courses, credits and Carnegie units 
to the neWly defined competencies; , '^^j:^ < 



a plan for maxirhizing^comiriunity invoivgpient 
n the schools," including bo.th (1) the community 
usi^ of schools 12) the ^school's Ufie of the 
resources of the community; 
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(d) all this to *be done with the greatest ,pr^€ti- 
cable involvement of those coiifcerned^students,"' 
I teachers, administrators, sthooj hoard members 
arid citizens-and wfth the* least possible inqreasie 
i'n the cost of public education." , 

'A -draft of stich a plan was presented -to. the Stajte 
^Board in November of 1976. It dovisioped the cre- 
atiion of a Small staff in the ciep<ixtment;^the selection 
of twelve school districts in,whith.tb pilot the pro- 
. gram.; a period during which .these districts would try 
to define what skills and midejstandings they think 
are nepded by high school graduates; and thjB eventual ' 
aniendment of State' Board curriculum regulations to" 
Teflect whatever we ha:ve learned through this process. 

in thfs.way we -hope, lo piit the "back-to-basics'' 
movement to constructive purposes anid to bring the 
community back tp.an ^inderstanding^ of the fact that 
the education of our children is everybody's business. 



2. I^ducation for Pan^nthfiod 

thave become i^creasingly'concprned in recent years 
,a^(Jul what happens to very small- children in our 
society. : " 
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are receiving into the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania a good many children at the age of four or 
fiv^who have been badly, damaged physically or 
emotionally and in many cases stunted intellectually 
long before^they reach sphool- We deal as best we 
cap with {hose handicaps.— but we often wish we . 
fcould do something to minimize them. 

While the responsibility does ritot lie solely or even 
primarily with the Department of Education, I now 
think that it is timeior the Commonwealth of Penn-^ 
sylvanfa to look at the various wdys ifi> whiph state 
f policy curr^iH^y 'affects ahe ability of parents and 
guardians to raise small children with wisdom and' 
affection and ways in which we might strengthen the 
role. of the state iri that respect. J 
What I don't-have in mind is a network of state-, 
subsidized day care centers. I'm talking rather about 

• Gur ability to help parents raise their own childreri^ 
in their own homes, chiefly, and .also about the ed4i- 

• cation of young parents. ^ ^ 

We talk about nearly everything in the schools- 
except the two most imp'ortant rolefs that most people 
w'ill assum^i one time or another in their lives, that *^ 
of a husband or wife and that of a parent. It is a deli- 
cate matter. The-conventional wisdom iS that' these > 



are matters best left to thq^ faniily, the church and the 
community. But these institutions are riot currently 
able to transmit thdS^^nd of cultural understandings 
that in the ^si permitted young parents to raise 
young children with some reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. At the very least it seems to* me that we ought 
to be acquaintrngosenio% high school 'students-some 
of whom are already parents and many of whom will 
shortly become parents— with some of the responsi- 
fejlftl^s df parenthood and some of the ways of coping 
with tlte stresses of parenthood, Whether we can do 
anytJiing very useful remains to be see^n. ' At the least 

.^t'wauld, think we could avoid state jTolicies (cf. the. 
man-in- the-house Tule) that^aterially handicap par- 

,ents and guardians in raising young people who can 
take their own rightful place in our society. 

3. Troubled and Trq^blesome Kids 

' While we Have begun .in a very tentative way to deal 
' with the educational problems of young people who 
get^caught in tfie toils ofjhe law (see Pages 20-21), we 
•are even further from dealinj^ intejligently with ihese 
problems when they first arise' 



For evgry-^ungstRr^yyh ft^vyin/d& ^p in a correctional 
institution, there are at least ten who get into fairly 
serious trouble *and whose educational progress is 
interrupted or in some cases brought to a halt by 
those difficulties. 

VVe began to deal with Jthis- issue in a legalistic sort 
of way with the State 'Board's adoption of Student 
Rights and Responsibilities (see Page? 16). 

It is one thing, however, to say th.at schools 
shouldn't just throw- troublesome children o^t the 
front door; it is something else to know how To help 
them without hurting everybody else. We know a 
good deal more than we did a<:puple of decades, a^o 

' aBout the largely self-defeating nature^of instiljutipns. 
What we don't need are "reform schools" under 
another name. But there are a substantial numlDfer of 

^ kids who can't be handled in the normal cU^firoonj 
without putting unfair burdens on the teacher and 
the rest of the students. , ' ^ , 

Early in 1976 Frank Manchester, the Comriiissioner 

^ of Basic Education, set up a task force to exanjLiigjB th^e 
whole question of student discipline. The first plart of 
its work'is now available— a syllabus/of the kinds of 
misconduct that students often' engage in and some* 
suggested ways of dealirig*j\^h them. * 



The task force is now tackling the more difficillt 
question of educational programs for those who can't 
succeed in a normal setting.' Because this prqj)lem 
does not occur uniformly throughout the system- 
urban and suburban schools are more likely to be 
plagued by it than rural schools— we ought to make 
separate provision for it in our system of school sub-, 
sidies, and we suggested doing so in^the proposals 
put before the State Board in November of 1976 (see *, 
Page 8). ' ^ * ^ ' , 

One obvious answer is ^ wide variety of alternative' 
schools. Another is to provide more opportunities for 
both part-time and iull-time work for many of the 
young men and women who are now bored stiff in 
school, allowing them, to continue their schooling on 
a part'tiirte basis. This, ".however, runs smack up 
against the realities of the'* present job market. We 
apparently cannot even provide full-time.employm^nt 
in this country to ,the heads of housjeholds who want 
full-time work— let alone several million additional ' 
teenagers. ^" 

^ What is to^be done? I've often thought that a 
domestic peace corps— an updated version of the 
Civilian Consefvation Corps wljich was^so helpful 
back in the 1930s— might be part , of the answer. But 
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I ha^ no confidence in* the abilily'of governments to 
run projects of that .kind on the necessary'scale with', 
much skill or im^fgination. 'We need to contrive ways 
of providing incentives to the. private sector to create 
and sustain kinds of employment for which young 
people can cjualify. M<suspicion istthat we also iieed 
to find ways of -spreading the available work about 
more evenly than the'current economy does. 

4. Equal Opportunity ' 

We-still fiave sgme major unfinished^business in the 
aroa ef equal opportunity, not only for women 'and 
minorities but for all who ar6 discriminated against 
in one way or another! - , 

I haVe be^n less aggressive on this front than some 
>of my staff and^ friends could Have wished, ^n part 
that stem*med from m^y feeling that we in the Depart- 
ment of Education had no right to preach to the field 
what we were not practicing ourselves. I inherited 
in 1971 a departme'nt that was a bastion of white male 
Protestant supremacy; Catholics and Jews were al- 
most a§ under-represented qj\ ou^staff as women. apd 
blacks. We have* made some nfod^t improvenifents 
(see Page 61), and I now feel more confident about 
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addressing the problem in thej field^that is, in our 
schools and our <college$. i 

Subtle prejiXjJlces-are^yiiWery strong. When I was 
looking for a Commi^sfoiif^f of {Basic Education about 
a year and a Half ago, I was urged by the Executive 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania School Boards- Asso- 
ciation not to appoint a woman **because she would 
not have the respect of the field." Anjd those s^^nli- 
.ments are probably felt far move often than they are 
^ced. 

^Tbc situation in the schools is ^complicated by the 
fact \hat hiring there is done by elected school boards 
whidh are gverwhelm^ingj^ (though depreasiligly) male 
and wfiite. We have onl^n^ne woman school super- 
intendent in Pennsylvania, .which is a disgrace. We 
have made some progress in the state colleges, where 
we have direct authorfty, although to my chagrin 
there is not»yet a woman president. » The state-related 
universitfes, especially Penn State, have been even 
slower to change. * , • . * 

Nonetheless, I think the department now has its 
own house largely in order, and is-in a position to 
carry its message to the field: discrimination, subtle 
as well as overt, must come to an end. 
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5* Collective Bargaining and the Schools 



*^Ithas been clear foy 5fbme time now that Act 195 was 
not workiitg as well as its supporters, including my- 
self, could have wished. Not only have we had far 
more strikes than- migjit have been expected, but 
therl& has been evidences of a good deal of immaturity 
in the barjgaining process. For example, in many dis- 
tricts there 'was a failure to use "meet-and-discuss" 
sessions to resolve outstanding issues. 
. For several years I took the position that it was 
simply a question of time; that with mpre experience 
on^^oth sides, and with court decisions spelling out 
^hat'is a bargainable issue, the number of ^strikes 
would diminish. But that has not happened. 
It was for'this reason that Secretary of LqJ)or and 

, Industry Paul Smith atid I joined forces in mid-1976, 
asking two of our deputies, Jim Weaver and Frank 

' Manchester, to study Act 195 as it relate to the 
public schools. We told them to lopk not only at the 
text of the Act itself but at a wida_xange of related 
issues— the policies of the Dei}artment.of Education, 
the procedures of the Mi^diation Bureau and even the 
attitudes of the parties. It was our 1iope' that they 
would have a preliminary report for us by the end 



of 1976 and the .final report sometime in the* spring. 

In the meantime, however, Governor Shapp has 
appointed a nine-person commission headed , by the 
former Chief Justice of Pennsylvania to* examine Act 
195 as it relates not onlyvto school dis^tricts bilt to 
mura^ipalitiesi and the Commonwealtb itself. As a 
,j;g^ltSsthe woricNii Deputy Secretary Weaver and 
Commis^oper Manchester has been submerged in the 
largfer enterprise. They w\ll be making their exjSertise' 
available to the commission, but will not, as we had 
originally contemplated, make a separate repprt. 

The following comments, based on my own experi- 
ence during the past five years, may perhajDs be useful 
to th^ commission: , ^ * ^ ' 

1. I do not think Act' 195 should be repealed. The 
prroblems of public employes are real; Act 195 pro-^, 
vides an orderly way of dealing with them. Moreover, 
repeal is not politically feasible. * 
A 2. The department of Education^ has come in for 
some criticism foe enforcing the school code's require- 
ment that each district conduct 180 days of school. It 
bas been argued with some, force that {he effect .of 
tfiis requirement is to tip the scales in favor of the 
union, since it can strike for ^t least a month without 
losing any pay^ (by adding days at the end of^-th^ 



schodr yearug to June 30). 

It may well that the current system loads the 
dic0-^thoughj. as Til argue in a minute, it does so in 
a .3ense for both sides. What I refect is the idea that 
children shquld be made to suffer for the inability of 
school boards and teachers unions to work out rea- 
sonable settlements. To permit a strike to result in^ 
a 150-day school year is intolerable. 

The real problem is that neither side has any very 
strong incentives to settle promptly. In private in- 
dijstey, a strike results in loss of wages to wofkers 
andioss of profits to management. In state or munic- 

' ipal/gpvernment similar pressures are at work. But 
in fee public schools tliere are no such pressure! 
The Teachers know that up to^a certain point they can ' 
makeup the time lost anrd receive a full pay envelopfe, 
so they are in no hurry to go back to work. But it is 
e(jually true iliat management has no very strong in- 

^Qenfives to settle. If the tim4 i^ later made up! there 
is no loss of state subsidies; aAd even jf it is not, in 
some districts tKe loss of subsidies is* less than the* 
gain from not paying the teachers, and so the district 
does not suffer any net loss of income. 

- The problem which the commission must face is 
that thetf^pi/bJ(c_schooi situation is unique. The ques- 
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tion is how to apply more serious pressure^ than are 
presently available to both school boards a(id teachers 
unions without in any way defrauding children of 
tReir entitlement to a full school year. 

One possible solution is to impose financial penal- 
ties on both teachers and school districts for each day 
of a strike even though the days are Inter made up. 
For example, teachers mightiJise one-half of th,eir pay 
for each day of ^ strike while school districts would 
lose one-half of their subsidy. There are difficulties \ 
in working out the penalties at the school district end \ 

. because' of the differing impacts of the subsidy sys- ' 
ten); what would be a serious loss in one diitrict is 
only -a niusanfee in anothgb. Nonetheless, I think a 
formula coulrf be devised which would ensure, as -the 
present law does not, thai'strikes are a last resert. 

• 3^. Editorial writers often suggest that we ought to 
eliminate the right- to strike, dealing with -impasseMU 
some other vtray. They are wonderfully vague about 
what those other ways might ,be. I don't like strikes, 
but I like some of the alternatives evei^less. It would 
appear, for epcample, that compulsory arbitration has 
not worked well in the case of police forces and fire 
departments. Moreover, compulsory arbitration in 
the public arena is bad because it removes the final 
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responsibility from the place whereMt rightly belongs 
—namely on 'the shoulders of the legislatui*e^ity 
^i^ouricil or school board which is ultimately responsi- 
ble to the taxpayers in a way that an arbitrator is not. 

4. Much of the difficulty stems from the attitudes 
of the parties themselves, which will not be^changed 
by any amendments to Act 195. Some school boards 
give the impression that they welcome a striRe, hojping 
in the end thai public indfgnatidh will secure the Re- 
peal of Act 195. Some unions on the other liand go 
into bargaining with utterly unrealistic ideas" about 
the rev^ues available to a local board.*' Unless there 
is some \h^nge in these 'attitudes'-and I have seen 
very little evidence of change over tfie past fiye years 
—I'm* not sure that any artiount of surgery on Act 195^ 
will serve any very useful purppse. 



Part U. POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION^ 

A. MATTERS OF GENERAJ. 
^' CONCERN 

1. Creating a Coordinated System 

It is npt easy to talk intelligently about the'Common- * 
wealth's role in higher•education^ la part, this is be- 
cause the role is less clear cut and less well defined 
historically; in part, it is because^here is very little 
acceptance in the higher education community of the 
propriety of a major rble on, the part of the state. The 
public schooj community criticizes our individual de- 
icisions but recognizes that the state has a leadership 
role; the prevailing view in the higher education com- 
munity—even among public institutions— is "give us^ 
our money and leave us alone." * 



One of my first official actions in 1972 was to cancel 
nearly $50 million worth pf (Construction at the state- 
related universities ^nd the state colleges. Although 
^thes^'f^rojects had been approved by the General 
^Assembly and by the department, it was akeady clear 
' to me that declining birth rates would leave many pf 
th,em empty in the 1980s. This action provoked much 
criticism on the campuses but won the approval of 
Governor .Shapp's Management 'Review Committee; 
•without it, we would be seriously overbuilt. 

,Much of the effort of both the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the department during the past five years 
has been directed toward^ a meshing of the parts— an 
.attempt to insure that the various segments of higher 
^ucation work together in harmony and with reason- 
able efficiency. 

. Early in Governor Shapp's first' term, the State 
Board unveiled the sec&nd Master Plan for Higher 
Education in the Cofnmonwealth (the first having been 
promulgated in the^ summer of 1966). I had nothing 

wto do with the . drafting of the 1971 Master Planj nor 
did I consider myself bqpnd by every feature of it. 
Nevertheless, I think the State Board did an excellent 
job in coming up with such a plan and would have 
altered only a sentence here and there. In a gei\pral 
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sort of way, it has guided mucJu>£iwhat we have done 
during the' past five yeals. " ^ 

Shortly after Governor Shapp took office, the Con- 
gress of the United States passed the Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments, of 1972. Among other.^hings they 
provided a small amount of planifing money to each 
state for higher education purposes, but;fequired as a 
corollary the appointment of a commission— the so- 
called "1202 Commission"— to do higher education 
.planning for the state. We debated for some time 
whether or not to accept funds. In the end, we advised 
Governor Shapp that we thought the- establishment of 
such a commission would be worthwhile. It has now 
been in existence a little over two years, and is em- 
barked in effect on an attempt to write a third version 
o^tlie Master Plan. I frankly have my fingers prossed 
arbout the long-range /utility of the 1202 Commission, 
and worry^at it may usurp the authority of the 
Council of Higher Education if we aren't careful. 

In 1972 we secured the passage of a l?ill--Senate 
Bill 30 of th^ 1971-72 session, now Act 224— which I 
had been after .for a long time. The version which 
finally passed forbade the establishment of new 
branch campuses and nfew graduate and professional 
schools or the transformation of -a tvvo-year institu- 



tiou to a four-year one wijthout the approval of the 
State Board of Education. 

Unhappily, it was a classic case of closing the barn 
door after'the horse had gone. During the 1960s Penn 
State established branch campuses in most of the 
populated areas of the state. This was, in my opinion, 
the single most unfortunate development in higher 
edu^;ation-in this state,"in thi» century. It has frus- 
trated the development of a comprehensive system of 
community coUegefe (as it was intended to do), and it 
has swolIeo-Penn Btate tq gargantuan proportions, 
preventing that university from dealing imaginatively 
with some of its /most pressing problems. But it 
happened, and we^ave to live with the consequences. 

The State Board of Education hens long been con- 
cerned with promoting-cooperation between colleges 
hnd universities in the same area of the state. The 
jlSotive is two-fold: to prevent unnecessary duplica- 
.tion and toTJtiprove quality.. As a result, the bbard 
in 197^Tequired*the creation of regional councils in 
the ten high€5i<education planning regions of the state. 
This, has ^ow been done in all of the region^ except 
four, which -have combined into two regions (4/5 
and 9/10) with the board's approval. 
' The councils have varying degrees of vitality and 
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have been useful in a small way. Increasingly both 
the board and the department are in the habit of 
referring questions to the^ councils for their advices 
n^feeling bound by the result, necessarily; but wish- 
ing to kijow the cpllective opinion of higher education 
institutions in a particular region before pursuing 
some' policy or plan,. We have been handicapped in 
not having had the funds to staff the regional councils 
adequately; our requests for money for this purpose^ 
to the Governor's Budfet Office and the General As- 
sembly have fallen on Oi^f ears. 

A typical example-of the\Jiffi^culty of making public 
policy for higher .education cbi^cerns the problem of 
making ,a thirteentK^ and "fourteenth year of public 
education available in the more sparsely settled parts 
of the state. The more pot)ulous parts/of the state 
tend to have either a community college or the branch 
campus of a state-related university or both; the least 
populous-^art? of the state tend. to have neither, sc/ 
that youn«||people in the mountains or the northern 
tier have no access to. either a technical or a liberal 
arts progran] at the community college level. 

Early in his tenure, Higher Education Commissioner 
Jerome Ziegler formed a task force to study this prob- 
lem. After a year, members came up witlf a' set of 
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recommendations that didn't advance the discussion 
one inch,- but outline^ options we already knew 
we- had. \ . 

More recently, attempting]to get the whole thing off 
dead center, we put before the State BoaH some rec- 
,ommendations which included a limited authority in 
the state, college? to conduct two-year degree pro- 
grams. The hue and cry from the community colleges 
a^he state-relateds has been deafening. In. the face 
' oflhis protest, the State Board^a&.been unwilling to 
move beyond de facto approval of a few existing 
programs, which leaves us appg:o)9mately ^where we 
were five years ago. ' 

This situation is quite typical. On the one hand, 
the colleges and universities 'deliy the state has any 
^ authority to impose its views, and*^r^ue that they 
shoulcfbe permitted to work out their owa solutions; 
on the other liand. those solutions turn dut either to 
be nonexistent or of tbe least-common-denominator 
variety. A classic case is the current study of -"dupli- 
cation" which was commissioned by the Pennsylvania 
Association of .Colleges and University some two 
I years ago with public funds. It is not complete-and 
fwe were told recently that we.'Canno^hav^cces3 to " 
f some- of the information because it is "confidentiar*! • 
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In the meantime, the State Board is not supposed tq 
take any actipn in tht field pending receipt ot the 
study, and so on ad i/fjinitum, ^ 

2. Equal Opportunity 

-Turning to other and more cheerful subjects, the^ 
General Assembly^ with sttong support from Gov- 
ernor Shapp, passed in 1971 a bill subsequently 
known as Act 101, which made public fimds available 
for a variety of prograins at colleges ancruniversities 
(both public and p^iv^te) lhat are designed to help 
bright students who conte'to college poorly prepared. 
The appropriation iias risen slowly from $1 million 
i^n the first year to abaut $3.5 million currently, ahd 
we are supporting programs of 53 colleges and uni- 
versities. An exhaustive study of the program by the 
Legislative Budget, and Finance Committee was criti- 
cal of some futures but generally gave it good marks, 

^ The program's retention of students 'has b&n remark- 
ably high and is improvii>fe (see Chart 7). Act^Ol is 
probably responsible, among other things, fpr the fact 
that, minority enrollments in the state colleges (other 
than Cheypey) have continued«>to ris6 slowly if not 

•spectacularly. It has been a crucial element in our 
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compliance with the suit filefl by the^NAACP in which 
Judge Pratt found that Pennsylvania and ten southern 
states were cfperating segregated systems of public 
higher education. 

In addition, to writing annually regulations for Act 
101, the Stale Board -adopted^ its own regulations 
aimed at promoting equal opportunity-in admis^ns, 
in programs" and in employment— in all' institutions 
receiving slatfe funds. The' board also •had the good 
s/nse to say that anyone meeting similac federal 
standards will be exempt from its own.^Thus Penn- 
sylvania colleges and universities will be spared a* 
^ new set of forms on tap of those from OCR, EEOCr 
the Department of Labor, etc. ^ 

3. Teacher Training and Certification 

^The departmeait has final responsibility for programs 
to train teachars and ad;ninistrators in all institutions, 

public and private, undergraduate and graduate. Some 
years ago, the department jnoved to a systetm called 
"program approv&l." Essentially, we scrutinize •and 

" then' approve the general contours of a college's 
teacher ^j^ning • program. We then afutomatically 
certify any person who is certified to us by the col- 
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lege as having completed the program* in a satis- 
factory way. 

The sy'stem isn't perfect, but I'm not sure that any 
dlher would be better. Despite strong pressures from 
some meipbers of the State Board and my own staff, 
I did not give reform of this system a high priority, 
with some exceptions notecf below. I didn't think it^ 
unimportant; I just doubted our ability to do any- 
thing very useful, giv.en our limited resources and the 
fact that 86 colleges and universities in the state have 
"program approval" in one or more areas. . 
" But there have been some interesting developments 
during these pve yeai;s in teacher training and certifi- 
cation. Here are three worth mentioning: 

a. Competency-Rased Teacher Education 

Pennsylvania is one of the states that has been 
experimenting with something called **competency- 
based teacher education." Basically, it asks of a 
freshly-minteiHeacher not * what do you know?" but 
"what can you do?" I am a cautious supporter. I do 
not thinkjhe-'competency" movement will transform 
teacher education ^nothing will), but I disagree with 
those who label it a fraud. Insofar as it emphasizes 
skills in the jjublic school classroom, it strfkes me as 
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a useful antidote for the excessively academic nature 
of much teacher training. 

b. Pro/essioncri Standards and Practices 
. Commission ^ ^ , . . 

In 19Z2 the General Assembly passed a bill creating 
a new Professional S^ndards and Practices Commis- 
sion.- In its original foVm the bill would have taken 
away from the •department and* the State Board of 
Education all ailthority over the training and certifica- 
tion of teachers, lodging those* responsibilities with 
the new commission. I lobbied_s_trenupusly agaiast 
the bill in that form ^and succeeded in having it modi- 
fied along present lines, i.e., the commission is advi- 
sory to the State Board of Education. 

I was frankly worried about the direction in which 
*even-an advisory commission might go. It seemed to 
me quite possible that it would dt> what regulatory 
bodies have done in most oth^r fields, i.e., take a* 
monopolistic view, attempting lo create as many ob- 
stacles to entry into the teaching profession as possi- 
I'm happy to say that on the evidence of thd past 
•six months oi*so, that will not be the case. The com- 
mission seems to be taking seriously its responsibility 
to be looking at the public intere^^as well as the wel- 
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fare of the teaching profession in the recommenda- 
tions it is makin^fo the ^tate Board, I can only hope 
that future appointments to the commission will 
strengthen rather than weaken that tendency, 

c. Jn-Service Programs for Teachers 

State law provides that twelve additional credit 
hours will extend a provisional teaching certificate 
and twenty-four additional credits will make a pro- 
visic/nal certificate permanent. In the past those 
credits have been earned almost exclusively in col- 
l(l ges ahd universities. ' 

, If has long beerfmy view that muqb^iWuate train- 
ing in e)(lutation does nothing to ^improve classrpom 

Reaching skills, ^t my urging the St^te Board in 1974 
am"^ded its own regulations to permit these credits 
to be earned in whole or in part through in-service 

'courses meeting standards laid down by the dc^part- 
ment. In carrying dut the boafd's mandate, we have 
encouraged the establishment of in-service trainjng 
councils in all of the inteimediati? units and many of 
the larger school districts in the s*ta4e. As a result, 
teachers-not only beginning teachers, but those with 
consid^>rable experience-now have available to them 
some courses tiiat art? more closely tailored to their 
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own needs than was the case in the past. 
4. Field- Experience 

I have for a long tinie been concerned about the fact 
that although our colleges and universities purport to 
train people for certain kinds of work, that training 
takes place' chiefly in a college classroom. In some 
areas— mathematics, for example— that's probably ap- 
propriate, but in others^political science,, to tal^e one. 
—it clearly isn't. 

Shortly after I arrived here, therefore, I set up an- 
intemshi-^ program aimed chiefly at students in our 
slate colleges. Interns come to Harrisburg for a se- 
mester* obtain tempo'raVy employment with an agency 
of state gover^jment (later expanded to include other 
nonprofit agencies as well), are paid a small stipend, 
find their own lodgings ^d treceive academic credit. 
In a*ddition. there are -weekly seminars at which *they 
have a chance to meet and question a variety of. 
people who make a difference in Harrisburg— mfemr 
bers of the Cabinet and of the General Assembly, 
lobbyist?, the press and from time' to time the Gov- 
ernor or the Lieutenant Go<^ernor. 

This program is now entering its tenth semester, 
have relinquished administrative responsibility to 



the Commission of State Colleges and University, on 
the. theory that when programs of this kind get set 
up, the deparljnent ourght to'work itself out of a job. 
I think it has worked extradordinarly ^well. Both the 
students and their employers have been generally 
enthubiahtic. In a^mbec of cases the students have 
Lume back to Harrisburg after graduating and found 
employment with the same agency'. 

We ha\e encouraged similar programs on the cam- 
puses. The business administration faculties at both 
Shippensburg and Etlinboro^ are placing interns in 
business and industry on a fairly large scale, and 
Indiana Universjt> of Pennsylvania last year placed 
nearly 400 students from a \vide variety of fields in 
a wide variety of positions. Irt short, it seems to me 
thatMn this area Pennsylvania is showing the rest of 
the country how to combine classroom learning with 
practical field experience. 

*5. Ethnic Stu|lies Center 

In 1974 i^he General Assembly passed a^bill autho- 
rizing the creation of an Ethnic Studies Center for the 
Commonwealth and appropriating a small amount of 
money ta the department for the purpose'of contract- 
ing for the establishment of such a center. We enter- 
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tained applications from a number of institutions and 
.settled ultimately on the University of Pittsbu%h, The 
center has now been in existence for two years and is 
doing some very gpjod worR, by way of improving 
archival collections^from the various ethnic communi- 
ties in Pennsylvania, encouraging the development of 
programs of oral history in the secondary sqhools and. 
so forth: W6 jiave been g'reatly handicapped by the 
smallness of the annual appropriation, still only at 
'$50,000. per year. I am greatly heartened by Governor 
4 Shapp's action in sending to tlie General Assembly a 
request for $500,000 for fiscal 1977-78, One of the 
glories of Pennsylvania is thertk^ersity of its people. 
We ought to be encouraging tne people of this state 
to derive toth. pleasure and instruction kom that 
diversity. " ^ , 

8. Student Trustees ^ \ 

In higher education as in the public schools, the 
Shapp Administration has been* characterized by gdn- 
cern for students and attempts to involvje them, in 
responsible decision making. Early in Ip^l Governor 
^Shapp named an undergraduate as Jrustee at each of 
the fourteen state colleges and at each of the state- 
^ related univer$ities. Later the General Assembly itself 
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* passed a bill institutionalizing the practice, at least ^ 
for.the state colleges. The student appointments have 
not only brpught a student point of view to the board 
—and a .resptmsiblf student point of .view in most 
•cases— but also enabled us to increase the dive^rsity of 
the boards by appointing more women and blacks 
than had served in previous administrations. 

' B. POLICY FOR THE SEGMENTS 

It 'is useful to think of postsecondary education' in 
Pepnsylvania*as consisting^ five different segments: 
the state-related universities (Penn State, Temple, Pitt* 
and more recently, Lincoln); thp fourteen state col- 
* leges^ the fourteen community colleges; the more than 

" one hifridred private nonprofit insfitutions; and the 
proprietary schools. The department and the. State 

' Board have rather different responsibilities for the 
different segments, ranging from almost total control 

r-in the jca?e of Ae state colleges to the^jnost casual 
contacts in the case of most?private colleges and juni- 
versiti^s. Having talked about some general develop- 
nients,^ I will now exaniine state policy toward egch 
of the segments, "beginning with the state colleges^v. 

- since tijey consume the. lion's share of the depart- 
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ment's' energies (unwisely, in my opinion; see Part 

II, C). 

1. The State Colleges 

In 1969 the General Assembly had created {with my'' 
strong support) a n^W instrument for governance in o 
the state college.' sedtor— the Board , of State College - 
and Uhiversity Directors (BSCUD). Its first members, 
appointed by Governor Shafer, tqok office early in 

The hoard has grown slowly— too slowly, from my ^ 
point qf view— inta a jDody capable of makipg general 
pojicy for the fourfedn state colleges.* The slowness 
of its development is probably the result of several 
factors^ The presidents, organized into a* Board of 
Presidents, were loathe, to yield a policy-making au- 
thority which had formerly belonged, in part, to them. 
The board wa6 reluctslif to take actfon fixcept on 
recommendation of the presidents— whicE in certain 
areas meant taking no action at all. And the depafV 
ment did not always provide the leadership and the 
technical assistance ^lijch would have made for a 
• smootlr transition to thernew system'. 

Nevertheless, that system is now in place and wprk- 
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ing reasonably well It is time to take the next step, 
which I discuss in Part V, C. 

The^ principle gchievemen^t of the past'five years in 
.the state college sector has been a difficult but 
creasingly harmonious adjustment to the realities of 
collective bargaining. 

If I were inventing an ideal system for the gover- 
nance of colleges and universiti^ I would probably 
not choose the model we currentlySire working with. 
But jtMs not unworkable and can be made to serve 
important purposes. 

Several feanires of the bargaining which has taken 
place'^over the past five years need to be mentioned. 
The first round of bargaining was in the hands of the 
Office of Administration; the result was an pconomic 
settlement vVhich was not ^Tnly more generous than 
we could afford, but put unhealthy pressures on state- 
related and many priv^Tte colleges and universities. 
When the second round of bargaining was scheduled 
to begin, \ve insisted upon the, right, to put together 
a bargaining team of our own. In the end. Lieutenant. 
Governor Kline- agreed; and the same procedure was 
followed in 1975. The results were more realistic 
settlements (less than 4 pei:cent) which have served 
to moderate, if not eliminate,^he salary disparities* 



resulting from the first rounql of negotiations. 

Several features of the ensuing contracts Rave con- 
tributed to the present relatively stable situation at 
the state colleges. .The grievance machinery, after a 
shaky beginning, is working well. We no longer have 
the spate of lawsuits alleging' denials ot due process 
which disfigured the state college scene»for so many 
years. One can say with confidence, for example, 
that the Michael Kay and other lawsuits at West 
Chester, which resulted in that college being censured 
by AAUP, couM never have arisen under our present 
system. 

-All three contracts have contained provisions for 
student evaluation of faculty. We have not monitored 
.this as closely as we should have, and the results have 
been uneven. But I am convinced personally that it 
can work and will contribute to an improvement in 
the*quality of teaching; 

The state "colleges are and will eontinue for the 
indefinite future to be primarily undergraduate insti- 
tutions. Our central concern, therefore', has been with 
the quality of teaching. We've taken several other 
steps to -try to encourage gradual improvements in 
that direction. Under the terms of the. second con- 
tract, we \Vere required to appoint joint committees 
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' of facylty and Commonwealth members to revise the 
systems .relating to tenure and promotion.- This we 
did with resiflts that I think will be helpful in the 
future. My deep regret on this score is that during 
the *50s and *603^ the state colleges hired an enormous 
number of new faculty and tenured them almost 
. casually. It will take thirty years to undo some of 
. the damage. J 

* In the course of negotiations, both the faculty jmion 
^and the Commonwealth came to realize that the exist- 
^\ ing system' of "merit increases was not serving any 
very^ ^useful purpose, and was sometimes being 
'^ahjisedr We therefore agreed to substitute for it a 
system of distinguished" faculty teachiftg^nel service 

' awards. We have now completed two rounds of these* 
awards with" results that I think are generally hapn^, 

• though notlbeyond dispute. A number of facultv^m 
other colleges and universit\es, both public e^ixd pri- 
vate, have Ipeen involved in these awards at the local 
level, thereby serving to decrease somewhat the in- 
sularity of "bur state colleges. At the same time they 
have brought to the attention of a great many people 
the fact^ that ^e have some very ' distinguished 
teachel*s on ipur faculties—not by dny means limited 
to those who! have won awards. 
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Another development aimed »at improving the 
quality of teaching was the establishment of a trust 
fund for the improvement of college 'teaching. This 
resulted from a wage board freeze, followed by a 
thaw that made available some $400,000. By joinf 
agreement o'fi^he faculty union and the Common^ 
wealth, these fuhd«.,gre being used to retrain faculty,* 
to encourage the development of, new programs and. 
courses, and to help improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. » 

As early as 1971 it was evident that we were turn- 
ing but more certifiable teachers than th& public 
school system could possibly absorb. In fact in 1972 
we gradualed 20,000 certifiable -teachers from our 
colleges, public at\d private, for approximately 7,000 
vacancies (see Chart 8). This was cleariy an inde- 
fensible Situation. \ ^ ' 

EarQr in 1972, therefore, Commissioner Ziegler put 
together a state-level planning commission. The Board 
of State College and University Directors then- man- 
dated planning commissicftis ^t the fourteen campuses 
to work out ways of shifting resources into other" 
areas. The result— adopted as formal policy by the 
board in 1974— was to ask each of the colleges to 
amphasize one or more "neW missions," chiefly in the 
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areas of human services, hjeatth services, business? 
administration and techn,ol9gj^^ (see Chart 9). At a 
time of declining real resources we have not beeij 
able to prut into new missions the resources they re- 
quire, so that our progress in carrying wit this ambi- 
tious plan has been less. great than we hoped. The 
likelihood is that there Will be no growth. tn real total 
resources in the n6xt five Ao ten years, so that re- 
sources for new missions will have ,to be carved out 
of existing programs; whether tHe fortitude exists*for 
this kind of leadership remains to be seen. Nonethe- 
less, we have succeeded— with some help from the 
job *market~in bringing the supply of certifiable 
teachers into a more realistic relationship to ihe de- 
njand than existed five years ago. 

No system fs any better than the people 'jvho are 
in'charge. The state college system had been marred 
for m^anydecades of both Democraticuand Republican 
rule by an excessive involvement in polftics. It is in 
fact a minor miracle'th§it we have done as well as we 
have under the circumstances. Each of my five years 
as^Sedretary was marred by a crisis on at least one 
campus. The causes were diverse, but a common 
element was weak leaderShip-^^nd in some cases 
scandalous meddling— by the local board of trustees. 




Largely as a result of thfise difficulties, Governor 
Shapp had occasion to appoint five new presidents in 
his fifst six yefars^at East Stroudsburg, Bloomsburg, 
West Chester, Indiana and Clarion— with searches 
currently underway at Slippery Rock and California. 

We determined from the outset that we would not 
dp business in the old way, but woi^ld* search for 
presidents in a totally nonpolitical way, with the 
active involvement of faculty, students, administra- 
tors, ^d alumni. That we have done— and the result 
is, I think, some outstanding appointments, men 
capable of giving real leadership to ti^e state college 
system over the next decade. 

College s'tudents^especially state college students 
—had very little '*clout'- on the Harrisburg scene. I 
met in 1973 with student leaders from the state col- 
leges "and agreed to. help' raise .a. smalt amount of 
money from private sourtJ^s to get them off the 
ground. The Commonwealtl^ Association of Students 
^is now a moderately vigorous presence in Harrisburg, 
with two full-time staff and occasional interns. With 
good leadership they; can present an increasingly 
coherent student view, not only on issues directly 
affecting the colleges but (I would hope)- on a wider 
range *of matters involving the public interest. 

• ■4'4 
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2. The State-Helated Universities 



Pennsylvania is unique in having what we caH "state- 
related" universities— Penn State, Temple, Pitt and, 
more recently, Lincoln. Although a very substaiitial 
part of tReir budgets comes from the state (see Chart 
10), they retain many of the features of a private 
university. 

The state has essentially four types of cbntrot, 
direct and indirect, over these universities. First, 
their a^nual budget requests pass through the depart- 
ment on their way to the Governor's Budg^t^ Office 
and the General Assembly. (This control is more 
fictional than real, in part because we lack the staff 
to scrutinize those requqists carefully, in part because 
the universities don't hesitate to deal directly with 
the General Assembly.) Secondly, the Secretary df 
Education must approve all capital projects using 
state funds. (But the universities can sometimes run 
an end run abound us by building with local or private 
money.) Thirdly, the universities are bpund by the 
terms of A6i 224 (see Page 31), and by certaii^ other 
regulations of the State Board. And lastly, the Sec- 
retary of Education serves on all four boards and— 
in this administration, anyway—has had some voice 



*in gubernatorial appointments to the boards {six out 
of thirty-two at Penn State, four out of thirty-six at 
the other three). n 
, On balance, the control is slight. I'm not sure that 
.this is necessarily (with some exceptions noted below) 
. a bad thing. A cyme might say— indeed, I have said 
on occasion myselfAmat the state-relateds call them- 
selves public when jteey want state money and de- 
scribe themselves as wBvate you try to find out 
how they're spending tt. But they do, on the whole, 
a good job, and I can^t think of any system that would . 
be radically better. 

From time to time the idea surf^es that the state- 
relateds ought to be under a single board. I thiri^T^ 
personally, this is a terrible idea. The boards and 
administrators of Penn State, Temple and Titt have 
enough - difficulty managing the huge and complex 
institutions these places have become; a single institu- 
tion of more thait 100,000 students would be a mon- 
strosy^. ' ' ' . /"'"""""""'^afe* 

Arfhough I would oppose the state having the sort 
of cprect authority , over the state-relate3s which it 
novwenjoys (if that's the right word) with respect;, to 
the kate colleges, some problems need td be de^lt^^^ 
with, either by the State Board or, if it lacks the 



authority, by the General Assembly ftselfi 

f 

a. The state-related universities take the position 
that* the salaries of thieir tpp .officials are nobody's 
business. That is 'frankly an untenable point ef view. 
The budgets of those universities come heavily from 
public funds. The public has the same right to know 
that information as they have to know the salaries of 
the Governor or of the General Assembiy. Either the 
Attorney General shoiild institute court action to 
compel disclosure of this information or the General 
Assembly should make\it a condition of the nex^ 
appropriation bill. \ " 

b, A second issue has to Ao with the places at 
which these universities do business. Penn State, and 
to a lesser extent. Temple and Pitt, take the position 
tjiat they have charters permitting them to do busi- 
ness Qny place in Pennsylvania and to serve any. 
unmef tie^eds which they might discern. Act 224 (s^e 
Page , 31) <leals with thak problem, but only in gross 
terms. If Penn State choose§ to do business in such 
palpable form that the result can reasonably be 
describeias a ^'branch campus," then the authority 
^estowecT on the State Board by Act ^224 cymes into 
play. But if ^enn State conducts classes in a junior 



high school, the authority of the Act*apparently does 
not reach that far; tod yet such an activity may be 
^ust as much of an interference with local preroga- ^ 
' tives and just as extravagant a use of public funds ^as 
the creation of a branch campus hve mjles frbm a 
, community college. 

c. The third issue concerns enrollments. The like- 
lihood is that totaP^nrgllments in all Pennsylvania 
colleges andoiniversities wilKdecline between 10 and 
20 percent in the next decaofe (see Page 50). As it 
affects the state-related univjersities, this decline 
po^s.i^ serious question: ar^ thej; planning for a 
parallH decUne in their oWn emollments? Or, on the 
contrary, are they aiming to keep their enrollments 
fionstant, ii€?, to garner a larger share of a smaller 
population!!^ In either case, the consequences touch 
TOany other p'eople and institutions. And there is no 
machinery for ensuring- that the policies pursued by 
the state-relateds on this score mesh with state policy 
generally* ^ 

We need to develop ways'of dealing with these and 
related issues. They do no^require state control or 
surveillance pf the day-to-day operation of the state- 
related universities.- They do require that some per- 
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son or person^-preferably, I would think, 1he State 
Board— have the authority to make broad policy, at 
least in* certain areas, for all publicly supported 
higher education, ^ ~ i - 

3*/ The* Community Colleges ->^: 

Fourteen community colleges have been organized 

\ under the terms of the Act of 1963— nom of them 
^during the pasTsix yeai:s. The impetus for (he forma- 
tion of commuiTity colleges is pretty clel^rly ex- 
hausted. They now serve most of the more densely 
populated areas of the state;, and the chances of 
county sponsorship in the more remote rural areaJ 
are slim. (see Page' 32j. t?t fact, we will do well to 
sustain what we ha^e over the next decade. 

Statu* financial support of community colleges has 
gravvn by spurts during the Shapp Administration. 
In 1971 the General /^sembly raised from $1,000 to 
^,3^30 the amount of instructional expehse against 
which the state would pay its one-third share. In . 
1974 the amount .vvas rai&ed to $1,500' per'' student, * 
with an, additional' $150 being payable toward the 
^icost-of ceriain occupational programs. 

Stat^ controls over the community colleges are 
^ relatively light. All hiring and firing i^one byythe 



local trustees. They also approve decisions abou^ 
' academic programs. This sometimes causes trouble, 
as-when the .community c6lleges wanted to get into 
the business •of proyiding the first two years, of 
teacher education. We said'**no'l to that request be- 
cause of unusad capacity elsewhere, and tliere were ' -^r , n- n- 
some hard feelings. The state does have the final say 
about capital construction, since it pgys 50 percent 
of^he cost. We'.have tried to use that authority to • 
ensupc-thBt the community colleges remain nonresi- 
dent institutions^ without elaborate facilities, servi|ig 
local needs. * 

An interesting and, on the whole, welcome 'develop- 
ment has been^ the shift from liberal arts to occupa- 
tional progranfs in the past several y^ars (see Chart 
In passing the Community College Act of 1963 
the General Assembly clearly intended their main 
mission to be occupational and. .technical education. 
But for the first several yeara a majority .of fha|so- 
ciate (jegrees ^aw3rded were in liberal' arts.^More 
recently, however, there has been a^shift ioward t^ie •* ' 
technical programs-spurred no 'doubt by job mark^K 
considefations-so that in 1976 alniost 60,percenjLi£/ ^ 
the assdciatg. degrees were in that area. 

The State B6ardjhasv under^he 1963 Act, the ulti- ^ 
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mate authority to make policy for the commuaity 
colleges. It has chosen to use that authority^sparingl-y. 
But the problems of the next^decade may not permit 
such a laiss^-faire approach. The board may soon 
be faced with the difficult problem of a county or 
school district seeking to escape its obligations as 
sponsor of a community college. That will raise a 
host of questions that have not been asked, let alone 
answered. ' 

4, PilVate Colleges and Universities 

Pennsylvania has been blessed with a wide variety 
of private postsecondary institutions, ranging from 
a University of Pennsylvania with 16,870 students and 
a budget of S311.4 million to a St. Fidelis College with 
43 students and'a budget o£ $250,000. It has been the 
policy of succi^etling adminjjfttrations, including the 
Shapp Administration, toN^ what they reasonably 
could, within constitutionalland financial constraints, 
to keep the private sec^tor/ilive and healthy in order 
to ensure -variety and flexibility. 

On the whole, the Penrtsylvania scene has not been 
disfigured in recent years by acrimonious public de- 
bate between the public and private sectors; we are 
pore fortunate than Massachusetts and New York in 
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that r&spect. The credit for this Jjelongs chiefly to the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges\^ tJmversi- 
ties and a succession of college presidents, publip and 
private, who have given vigorous and far-sighted 
leadership to that organization*. 

State support for the private sector takes several 
forms. Undergraduates attending private institution^ 
can receive up to $1,200 per year in outright scholar- 
ships from the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assis- 
tance Agency _(PHEAA). Last year grants to such 
students totalled over $21 million. The Higher Edu- 
cational Facilities Authority enables private institu- 
tions to borrow at interest rates lower than they might 
othfirwise have to pay. Private colleges are eligible 
for grants under Act 101 (see Page 33). And finally, 
beginning with fiscal year 1974-75, private colleges 
and universities have qualified for something called 
Institutional Assistance Grajits (JAG). 

Because the JAG program is new during my tenure, 
it is perhaps appropriate to say something more about 
it. The program was intended. to recognize the fact 
that private colleges, in accepting scholarship, stu- 
dents, incur costs which must be met from their ovjja- 
revenues. It therefore aimed ioLvovide such colleges 
with $400 per year for each PtffiAA student they ac- 



ce[Jted. Unfortunately, appropriations haVe not al- 
ways permitted the $400 level to be reached. 

I have supportecl the lAG program in principle^ al- 
though I have qualms about the practice. It would be 
wise, in my judgment, to tie the size of the I AG grant 
to, the level of support for the stat^, cq^eges (or for 

' tife state colleges plus the state-relateds; a formula 
could easily be worked out). Such a tie would have 
two advantages. It would make allies rather than 
rivals out of the public and private sectors; and it 
would make it unnece^ssary to amend tHe legislation 
each time inflation makes a fixed dollar amount 
obsolete. • , ^ 
^My other concern is that the state may someday 

,-«eek to use its suppojt of private education, however 
^Irmdest, as a means of coercing the private colleges 
ano^^ivelrsities. There has been no such threat in 
this administration. But demagogues have achieved 

^ high office in this state before and doubtltess will 
'<igain. The question for the private colleges vJill fl>en 
be, in taking/he biscuit have they accepted a! chain? 

5. Proprietary Postsecondary institutions 

Pennsylvania is likewise blessed with a wide number 
and variety of proprietary institutions, offering both 



secondary and ppstsecondary'programs, chiefly of a 
technical nature. 

We have not had, with minor exceptions, the sorts 
of scandals— false advertising, outrageous, charges, 
closings in mid-year— thSt have plagued some states 
and have caused Congress to look with a jaundiced 
eye at these institutions. But ourjecord is not perfect. 

We have trt»d to mesh the 'activities of these 
schools with the public sector in several ways. A 
representative qf the proprietary segment sits on the 
1202 Commission* fsee Page 31). By* statute public 
schools can contract with proprietary schools for 
vocational training. And students in two-year pro- 
grams in proprietary schools leading to an associate 
degree can qualify for scholarship and Idaa assistance 
through PHEAA. 

The private schools are regulated by four boards, 
which make. their^administr^ative hmne in the Depart- 
ment of Education: the Board of Private Academic 
Schools, the Board of Private Trade Schools, the 
Board of Private Business Schools and the Board of 
Private Correspondence Schools. By statute these 
boards are dominated by persons drawn from the 
ranks of the private schools them'selves. It Is an 
awkward situation. If they regulate with too heavy 
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a hand, they are accused of seeking competitive ad- 
% vantage r if too lightly, of not having standards. 

My own preference would be to abolish the four 
boards in their present form and to lodge their re-' 
sponsibilitLes either'^tvHh the State Board of Education 
or with a singlejiew board, a majority of whose rn^em- 
bers would not come from the tanks of the proprietary 
schools. We have talked about this for several years 
and dotie nothing. . 

C. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
1. Fewer Warm Bodies 

. As the chief problem in higher education-in the 1950s 
and 196ps was expansion, so the chief problem in the 
next ten years will be contraction.. Optimistif views 
about enrollments suggest that there will be 50.000 ' 
fewer full-time equivalent students in Pennsylvania 
colleges and universities in 1990; the pessimistic as- 
sumptions point to 100,000 fewer. Some of the dif- 
ference can, perhaps, be made up By a greater influx 
of part-time adult learners— but only, part. ^ 

As a result, competition for students will becomeX 
intense. The last decad^n Pennsylvania higher edu- 
cation has beenr characterized by relatively amicable 



relationships between the various segments (see Page 
48). I predict that this condition will not last, and that 
the next decade will be characterized by some or all 
of the follov^ing-phenomena: 

a. Intensified competition for public funds; 

b. Attempts to move into new programs which ap- 
pear to^ have a potential^for attractmg new stu- 
dents; 

c. Attempts to do business at new locations that 
promise to attract new students; * ^ 

.d. A proliferation of no-need scholarship awards in 
order'to attract middle class students; 

e. A further lowering of both dhe, standards for ad- 
mission or the standards fcMPgraduation, or both; 

c and - ' - 

f. Increasingly^ unscrupulous advertising for stu- 
' dentSi 

Dealing" with 'this situation would require states- 
manship of a high order pn%the part of the department 
and the Council of Higher Education, even if the legal 
tools existed.*^ But they do not. Tjie State Board has 
substantial authority over the state colleges, some au-^ 
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thority with respect to the community colleges^ largely 
^untested authority with respect to the state^relateds 
and no authority at all with respect to the private 
colleges, except in limited areas. Moreover, on the 
evidence of the past five years,«the willpower doe^ 
""not e^isi in the State Board or elsewhere to police 
what promises to be an increasingly acrimonious set 
of relatidhships. What^wiU happen here is what 
happened with branch 4rfmpu^ expansion in the 1950s 
and 1960s— the General Assembly will wait until the 
problem has become' acute and will then pass legis- 
lation designed to deal wiA a situation that has gotten 
out of hand. 

"Perhaps I am too^pessimistic. I hope so. Maybe 
PACU will extend its leadership^ to this domain. 
Maybe the State Board vyill muster the courage ta 
exert itself in this area, eyen if it means stepping on 
some powerful toes. Maybe ev^n the General As- 
sembly will take note of what's ahead. But I wouldn't 
' make any bets. 

2* Governance of the State Colleges 

The single greatest need for the state^p^eges 'i^Ke 
next decade is to be accorded a gireater merasurq^ of 



autonomj^in they now can £xerciae. In Short, they 
need thdMexibility to use scarce resources wisely.' 

Pr^eauy 'the state colleges are^n integral part of 
state government. Thdr budgets are state money; 
their employes are state employes; their internal pro- 
cedures must conform in nearly every respect to state 
law. ^ 

There are two significant disadvantages with this 
state of affairs. TKe first is that the Department of 
Education is so preoccupied with the problems of the 
state colleges that it has only meager energy to devote 
to other segments ol the system— and to the central 
question of how well the system is woVking* as a 
whole. The second is that a whole host of* decisions 
—whom to hire, what to pay them, whaj can be pur- 
chased and when and how— get made by the state 
colleges in ways thaf are cumbersome or jyst plain 
, stupid. ' ' 

To take only one example: I have spent many hours 
over the past two years dealing with the prgblem of 
"dual compensatiorff^^State college faculty, being 
Commonwealth employes, must abide by all of the 
rules pertaining To Commonwealth employes. One of 
^*4hose rules says that you cannot be p^id from any 
other Sjtate source without the. approval of the largely 



mystical body known as the Executive Board. That 
may be a perfectly sensible rule as applied, say, to the 
Secretary of Education. But it makes no sense when 
applied to an assistant professor at a state college 
who is seeking to receive $200 for Conducting a junior 
lifesaving progratn on Saturday, mornings. And yet, 
until recently, tl^at was the rule-and it required" 
extraordinary exertion on my part to have th^ rule 
modified so as eveii-to cover the majority of cases. - 
• Anyone who seeks to change this absurd syste'm 
will be told ^ by the bureaucracy* that the problem is 
not with the system but with the way it is being ad- 
ministered, and that if I will only be patient, we will 
change the* rules sp as to accord a greater measur^ 
of flexibility to the colleges. I would have listened to 
that arguinent five' years ago-but I will not jisten to. 
it now. I have dealt with these peopleMong enough 
to know (o my sorroW that if ther^ is aay little piece 
of authority lying around, they wU^exercise it. Not 
only that, they will exercise it tcUhfiWt. And the 
only way to . prevent them from exercisntg it is to 
deny them the authority altogether. 

There is a fur^Her difficulty. I have-been arguing 
in f^vor not of independence, but of a greater measure 
of autonomy. The state colleges are public institu-' 
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tions; they receive substantial amounts of state 
money; and' they certainly should not be allowed to 
move in directions that run seriously counter to major 
state objectives. How can this requirement be squared 
with the need for flexibility? 

' We attempted to deal vy^th this issue in the various 
drafts of the Commonwealth University Bill which 
were before the General Assembly during the 1975-76 
session. In particular, the bill provided that the Gov- 
ernor would name-all members of the system's board; 
that the budget would come, as it presently does, 
through the department of Education apd the Budget 
Office on its way to; theltJeneral Assembly;. and 4hat 
no capital j)rojects could be undertaken without state 
approval. Moreover, ^he State Board of Education 
would continue to exercise general surveillance over^ 
the scope of academic programs offered by the state 
college system, * v , . 

I'Cbncede the need for at least one additionBl form 
of state authority over the state colleg&^ystem. The 
ability to sign 4 union contrarct commits the Conjmon- 
we,alth to major expenditures over a period of several 
yeaVs. i do not think the'state college system should 
be 'wholly autonomous in this respect; i.e., it should, 
not be able to bind the Goviernor and the General 
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Assembly to labor* relations agreements having fiscal 
consequences which the^^^ not accept. In our very 
intense discussions of this issue over the past several ^ 
morfths, within ihe department and with bther offi-. 
cials of the Shapp Administration, we have been Un«. 
able to agree upon a'ny way of resolving thi§ issue. 
I am afraid it is one of the pieces of unfinished busi- 
ness that rieave to my successor. 

3. Lifelqng Learning 

One of the great disappointments of the past five 
years has been our inability to secure the passage 
of any legislation significantly expanding the support 
for various kinds of adult learning. 

I continue to believe that there are many adult 
Pennsylvanians who would enjoy and profit by an 
opportunity to further their education if it were of- 
fered under circumstances in which they could take 
advantage of it. I am talking about housewives with 
small childreh; retired people; men and women on 
swing shifts; pecjple seeking to polish job-related 
skills or to acquirp new skills; and generally, all those* 
adult^ for whom education represents the path to Of.. 
better future* ^ 



In the 1973-74 session we offered the General As- 
sembly tte^Open College" bill It went nowhere. In 
the 1975-W^session a revised version of the bill, en- 
titled '*Adult Opportunity and Career Education," 
went nowhere equally fast. In part, I blame the ob- 
ttiseness of the colleges and universities,, each con- 
vinced that they could do Better on their own than 
as part of any joint effort. But 'a veEy heavy measure 
of responsibility must be my own— the failure to 
njarshal any real political support in favor of the bill. 

Under the circumstances, the best we can hope for 
is probably an expansion of the PHEAA scholarship 
program to partirtime students. That at least would 
make it possible for more people to take advantage 
of whatever oppoftunities currently exist. It will not 
significantly €xpand^ those opportunities— atr least in 
the near futur^. But to do so takes money, and it 
may well be that the money just isn't going, to be- 
come available. : 

The current "system" colitinues in the meantime to 
fail us in a number of respects. It does not do very 
well at providing advice to adults about what op- 
portunities are available. ]i does very little to' help 
adults translate their previous school-'and-work ex- 
perience into measurable academic credits. And it 



does nothing to insure a common market in academic ^ 
credits throughout the Commonwealth; in fact, it is 
designed to do precisely the- opposite, to insure that 
credits are as little transferable as possible in order 
to force people into taking further work at existing 
colleges and universities. 

It will take an extraordinary effort, and more pdliti- 
cal skills than I was ever ablejq muster, to overcome 
th^ various obstacles to a raHonal 'statewide system 
of adult learning opportunities.- I can only hope that 
my successor and future State Boards of Education 
will prove to have the skills we so sadly lacked. 




Part STATE LIBRARIES 



"Neglect** is probably the most accurate word* with 
which to describe my relatipfiships with the State 
Eibr^ry. I found it impossible, given ^he press of 
other^responsibilities, to pay more than^c^sual atten- 
tion to "the State LiWary itself and to ^ the system^of 
public libraries of ' >vhich it' is the apex. t*o some 
extent this neglecf was balanced by the deep involve- 
ment of David W. Hornbeck, my executive deptity 
for^four years. But I can^iot on balance be proud »of 
my support for the librSry. 

In spite of this, th^e were some positive develop- 
' meats. State support fdr public libraries increased 
by about 70 percent, from 5.3 million dollars in 1971- 
to 8.8 million dollars in 1975. The state's sharf'of 
totaJi library spending rose from 13.1 percent to 18.6 
p^cent as .a result^ 
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Eight new county libraries opened in >fhe past four 
years. More than 70 libraries in Pennsylvania'^are 
now linked by computer to a cataloguing service in* 
Columbus, Ohio, irfcreasing interlibrary Joan oppor- 
tunities. And a n^wly purchased fleet of vans, oper- 
<ated by the state, now makes interlibrary lending 
easier and more efficient. ' - • 

On the negative side, the State Library itself is still 
far too dependent on federal funds. In the -current 
year, about 35 percent of its $2.3 million operating 
budget is.fromjederal sources. It is simply a matter 
of time before a federal audit finds that we hav^ used 
federal funds for support of the central library to 
inappropriate degree. * . • 

In spite oi increased state financial svipport,. both 
the State Library itself and many of the^distript and 
locaLpublic libraries are reeling under the impact^£^ 
inflation. The State Library, for example, has had\to 
eliminate i(s;ev?ning hours. Manyjqcal libraries arfe 
also finding it necessary to curtail service ^evin more 
drastically. ^ . * 

, Moreover, more than a million**Pennsylvanians still 
have no access to a public library that meets mini- 
Vium state standards, and some of these people have 
no 'Access to any library at all. 



o The department has supported legislation to in- 
crease state aid to lo£al, couijty and regional libraries 
and to give added help to economically depressed 
areas. This legisla^tion did not move in the 1975-76 
session but will be reintroduced early in 1977. Unless 
it is passed, there will be v.ery little increase in State 
Library aid during the next two years, because the 
state is now at the ceiling under most sections of the 
present^ formula. 

i^ln many district and county libraries, the employes 
are part of no^ retirement system. This has handi- 
capped libraries in employing and retaining qualified 
people. We have proposed making public lib^ry 
employes eligible to belong to the Public School Em-, 
ployes' Retirement System. The department is cur- 
rently studying the costs to the state and others of 
such a move. 

I* 

In 1976, the Library Development Council proposed 
a master plan for library development in Pennsyl- 
vania. Its principle feature was a restructuring of the 
governance system with greater authority in the coun- 
cil itself to make rules and regulations for all libraries 
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. in Pennsylvania receiving state aid.* The proposal^as 
evoked considerable opposition and appears to be 
dead at the present ^me. ' ' * 

A fundamental issue is whether the present place- 
ment of the State Library within the Department of 
Education is wise. In a department the size of the 
pre^nt one, library concerns do not easily achieve 
a central place on the agenda. The question is^whether 
there are afiy workable alternatives. ^ 

One mode*st suggestion is to elevate the position of 
director of the State Library from its present level as 
a bureau director to that of a commissioner, on a par 
with the commissioners of basic and higher educa- 
tion. A seqpnd suggestion would remove the State 
Library from the department, combining it with the 
William Penn Museum and the state archives. A 
third would split the library off from the department 
into an independent agency of some sort. 

I have no favorite solution \o 5n obviously difficult 
question. What is clear is that under the present 
system, library services are not receiving the atten- 
tion they deserve. ^ 
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, Part IV. THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ITSELF' 

A. STRUCTURE AND 
MANAGEMENT 

I think I turn oyer to my successor a Department of 
Education which is better organised, better staffed 
and, in general, more flexible than the one I inherited 
five years ago. But getting there has not ^een easy. 

I instituted a substantial reorganization of the de- 
partment in 1972. My aims were to cut out "fat," to 
increase accountability and to pVomote flexibility. 
Among other things, it did the following: elevated the 
'deputy^ for*^admini$tration to, an executive deputy, a 
genuine numjDer two person for the department; 
created the new position of executive assistant for 
public affairs to oversee legislative activities here and 
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in'Washington; eliminated assistant commissioners as 
a separate layer of bureaucracy; and greatly reduced 
the number of operating bureaus, especially in basic 
education. ' . • f 

While th^se changes ^have helped us ao what we 
wanted to do, they have left some scars. Several 
people wlvD had been bureau directors were in effect 
demoted to division chiefs, and tKat took its toll in 
morale. But on the whole, I think the reorganization 
has served us well— and I see no need at the present 
time for any major, changes. A new Secretary vrfth 
"different objectives might feel otherwise, however, 
and no one should be surprised if that turns out to 
be the case. My own philosophy is that organizations 
ought to be molded to fit the skilb,and objectives of 
management. This requires generally a far more re- 
laxed attitude to'yvard reorganization than has been 
displayed by the Office of Administration; instead of 
asking, "Why do you crazy people want to reorga-~ 
nize?" the question ou^ to be, "Is there any valid 
reason why the Secretary^ould not be allowed to 
reorganize the department?** 

While we were revamping tfie department's struc- 
ture; we were also trying to wprk out a* set of priori- 
ties for the next few years, it became clear to me, 
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even before I hal-arrivi^ in the defj'artment, t^at we 
could not do. many of 'the Oiings we had in mind and 
at the same time c^rry out all of our statutory respon- 
_ sibilities without a very much* tighter, set of controls 
than found in January 1972. After, extensive dis- 
— cussioh within the department, we settled on 12 
priorities which would guide our work for the follow- 
ing three years. They were: 

• • i-. To improve student performance in Educational 
Quality Assessment; 

To strengthen curricula in law, politics, consumer 
education, the environment, fine- arts ^nd life- 
time sports; 

To establish an Executives Academy to improve 
school leadership and managemen^ capacities; 

To create aXitizens Commission on Basic Edu- 
cation; 

To improve educational opportunities for both 
minorities and women in both basic and post- 
secondary education; 

To create an Open CoUfege, with easier access by 
nontraditional students to both traditional and 
nontraditional programs; 
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7^ To redefine the mission(s) of the state colleges 
in line with current ne^eds and opportunities; 

8. To improve the quality of education in our cor- 
rectional institutions; 

9. To expand the quahtity and quality of Jn-sejyice 
opportunities for current classrooip teacHefs; 

10. <I!o t)roaden the scope of field experiences avail- 
able to both high school and postsecondary stu- 
dents; . ; . * ' 

11. To find ways of making- more intelligent use of 
the human resources of the»Department of Edu- 
cation; and 

12. To carry out those responsibilities placed upon 
,.jLis by the General Assembly and the State Board 
^ of Education. - > 

In restrospect, I think we may have bitten off more, 
than we could chew; in spite of that, many of oyr 
priorities were finally achieved in whole or in part; 

The next step, was to translate those priorities into 
^tual tasks for the staff of the departmentTThis was 
la^gely the responsibility of the executive' deputy, 
David W. Hornbeck, who worked ^and ^ecured my, 
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approval to what came to be known as "Quality P«r- 
fcrmance Guides." These were essentially thfe ob- 
jectives^ of 'the department, broken down first by 
major -segments (basic education, higher education 
and administration), then by bureau,s Snd ultimately 
into fragment^ of wo^k for the several hundred pro- . 
fessional staff in the department. Preparing QPds l\as ^ 
become an annual, rituaLj^hrch takes piatfe in June 
and July of each year. Ther^ is sonie feeling in th^e- • 
partment that the process is too elaborate,'and I would 
recommend to my successor that she takes steps 
to streamline (but not to abandon) the whole system.' 

The final step in creating a .workable management 
system involved personnel evaluation. We haJ pxe- 
viouSly been doing this by means of the usual Civil 
Service forms. I found them nearly useless: the quali- , 
ties measured resembled the Boy Scout oath, and the 
» evaluations were usually "e-xcellent" or "very good" ^ 
(which I learned to translate as "OK" and '^nof so 
^ hot"). Eventually we worked out a report orf our own 

" ^ which meshed closely with the Quality IJerformanae 
^Guidesi it came to bejcnown as an "Employe Per- 
formance and DevelopnTfent Guide," or EPDG for 
short* •It involved a narrative written by the profes- 
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sional eigplcfye in answer to nine (later six) standaj^ 
questions, and, a narrative written at the same time by 
the employe's, supervisor. If thelnarratives are con- 
sistent," they are stapled, together and become the em- ' 
ploye.'s annual evaluation. If they are ript, the two 
attempt to work out their differences with an appeal 
to the supervisor's immediate superior and ultimately, 
in theory anyway, to' the Secretary. 

The Civil Service Commission gave us a two-year . 
trial run of the new system, later extended to a third 
year. It is my view that with whatever imperfections, 
it is so far superior to the present system being used 
by the Civil Se*rvice Commission that the Governor * 
oijght to give serious attention to ifsing it for the 
whole state government. 

As a result of these reforms, We have been able to 
turn out a constantly increasing volume of workwith 
a constantly diminishing ^taff. Chart 12 suggests what - 
I am talking about.* The budget of tli^e department has 
increased by almost 50 percent in the past six years; 
yet the number, of people responsible for overseeing 
the expenditure of more than half of the Governor's 
general fund budget has decreased by almost one 
hundred.. * ^ \ ' 
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B- EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

We have taken seriously our responsibilities for equal 
opportunity and affirmative action. The number of 
women and minorities- employed by the department 
in hi^h positions has incceased, significantly over the 
pastilix years (see Chart 13), and we have attracted 
peaple with a wider diversity of backgrounds and 
points of view. I worry still that people from our two 
major metropolitan areas are not adequately repre- 
sented on the staff. One of the difficulties "has been 
-the very low rate of turnover in the^rofessional staff. 
II is a pity that those in charge of the-department in 
the 1960s did not give a higher priority to affirmative 
action; had they done so at a time when staff was ex- 
panding rapidly with federal funds, the situation 
would be better thgn it is today. 

Because the notion of affirmative action has been 
under attack in recent years, ^t is perhaps wo^th say- 

' ing-a word about what we meant by affirmative 
agtion, why we thought if important and iiow it 
worked. With us, affirmative action simply meant 
Jttn extra effort to locate qualified people who were 

*f not well represented in the ranks of tTie department 
as 1 found it. In addition to the usuaj, reasons, I sup- 
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ported a vigorous program because we needed a more 
j cosmopolitan work force for both programmatic and 
^ symbolic purposes: i.e., if women are being shunted 
away from technicaNscientifie work, it is useful for 
Women to be stationed at some key points in the 
Bureau of Vocational Education; and if local officials 
^are to 4ake seriously Vhat the Secretary is saying 
about eqcial opportunity, it helps to have evidence of 
his sincerity in the form of department officials. 

C, REVISION OF JOB QUALIFICATIONS 

It has long been my view that governments and other 
employer& insist far too often on educational creden- 
tials which are -not teasojiably related to people's 
work. This problem Ws getting worse rather than^ 
better; o\ir school^ and colleges, even our graduate 
schools^ are full of youqg men and women who are 
there not because they are excited by the prospect of 
further forinal*educatio*h, but because they need the 

Apiece of paper whifih willj^e their exit prize. 
/ Thinking it irresponsible to preach about these 
/matters without being prepared to practice what we 

/ preach, we turned our attention early in 1972 to the 
/ job qualifications for professional positions in this 
department. My personnel staff rewrote many of 
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^^y^ir^;- _ them to de-empKasize formal e(Jucation requirements 
> J and to revise in ^ome cases the types of experience 
required. When we finished, no job in the department 
was open only to holders of a particular degree; b11 
could be filled by pepple with equivalent experience. 
The result, whifb not dramatic, has helped to^open the 
department to the wider range o^, people who now 
occupy many of the top positions. I have to confess 
failure, however, in persuading other employers, 
^*^>»Dublic or,private, to follow my exajnple. The colleges 
' C^^%universities have such^a vested interest in per- 
pMuating theie unnecesS'ary credentials that I despair 
of major progress. 

, D. PUBLIC SCHOOL ^EMPLOYES' 
RETIREMENX4BOARD 

One of my minor accomplishnients was to persuade 
the General Assembly in 1975 that the Secretary of 
Education ought not to be ex officio chairman of the' 
\j/Tlrf)lic School Employes' Retirement Board. , 
^ Until Ihejij the Attorney General had interpreted- 
the Reti'reme'^nt Code to require either the Secretary 
of Education or one of his three deputies to bhaif the 
board, which supervises the" investment of Pennsyl- 
vania's largest public retirement system (o^er three 
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billion dollars in assets). Partly because none of my 
deputies had any expertise in that direction, and 
partly because 1 felt that the retirement system needei 
close attention,.! chaired it continuously foi* the firsr**-^^ 
four years of my term as Secret&ry.. I came to re&eq^ 
increasingly, however, the expenditure, of time in- 
volved, and the fact that some of my colleagues on 
the b'&ard were clearly more interested in furtheriug 
the ajpis of the organizations which had sent them to 
the board than they were in the day-to-day .business , 
of the system itself. Nonetheless we brought aboHjt 
some real improvements during those four y.^s: 
elimination of the backlog of retirement applications; 
an intelligent procedure for proces^g appeals from 
staff decisions; a much' better -syAom^ qf internal 
accounting; and the feeble beginnings of diversifica- 
tion ofNinvestment advisors. 

My one major disappointment in connection with 
the retirement fund Was the continuing unwillingnees 
of the board to deal with the Mellon Bank's'nnonopoly 
of ^'-$3 billion investment operation. In refusing .to 
diversify the^ investment counselling services, the." 
present board has demonstrated its incapacity t6 be 
in charge of such a complex and important operation. 
1 do not lopk for much improvement until the two 
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major retirement systems (school and state) are 
merged and put under the control of board members 
with fiscal and business backgrounds who know how 
tQ manage-a $3 billion retirement system— something 
the presem board, whatever else can be said for It, 
clearly does not know how to do. 

E, OPENNESS 

9 

A 'final point having to do with the departmfent' itself 
is the extent to which I have attempted to encourage 
openness in^our dealings with the General Assembly, 
the press, ancj field and the general public. If,' as I 
thinki public education is the number one priority of 
state- government, we cannot do too much to en- 
* courage public* diScussi^ of issues relating to it— 
even if the result is corftroversy ^nd some delays. 

These attempts at openness have taken a variety of 
forms. I myself have visited each of the Z9 inter- 
mediate units three times during the'^st five y^eavs, 
meeting'with^superintendenis,"schocyl board members, 
principals, teachers, students, the press and the con- 
cerned citizens. These trips have been exhausting, 
but they^have helped give me a better idea of somfe of. 
the problems f acing our 29 intermediate units and our 
505 school districts. In turn, I think I have given them 

s 
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a better uftd^standing of my own philosophy and the 
priorities of the department. We also established, 
especially in i)asic education, a number of liaison 
committees— groups of pepple from various -parts of 
the educational world wh(> cpme to Harrisburg a few 
times each year to meet with me'^nd my st^iff. These 
too have been helpful. Finally, we changed the de- , 
partmenVs chie^publi^tion |rom a glossy six-tirnes- 
a year ma^zine, which was neither profound on the 
OaP hand ndt timely on the other^ to^a biweekly 
r^oid that is ^t least more ''timely and in several 
cases has stirred a lively interest in some of the topics 
discussed. * ' ^ 

I am far from congdwn that the battlg on this front 
is permanently won. I worry ab.out the demands on * 
the Secretary required ta sustain this sort of effort; 
I worry also about the possibility of stirring up ex- 
pectations that can't be met. Nevertheless,'^ I think 
we have to continue to deal with all who are inter- 
ested in education,^ openly and frankly as we can/ 
taking the consequences as they come. 

• F, UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

On the^ subject of the departnient itself, I would like 
to comment on two outstanding problems which will 
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plague^ my successor. Unless they ap0 solved, they 
. will mjake it impossible to run the (Jepartment vyith 
^ny degree of vigor and flexibility. . ^ 
" The first (Concerns the administrative budget of the 

department. 

The^e^is a popular view in the General Assembly 
and elsewhere that the Department of Education is 
an enormous' bureaucracy. That is simply nQt the 
case. Discounting the employes df the state colleges 
(who teally ought not be treated as employes of the 
state ^t all—see Pag^ 51), we have about' 950 em- 
ployes! That is to be compared with 17,9*03 in Penn- 
, DOT ^nd 42,000 in the Department of PubHc Welfare. 

thi^ sense, >ve are one of the smaller departments 
on thej Hill. ' , ' 

Moreover, our admitiistrative budget is a very small 
part ojF the total budget of the department. Chart 14 
show^ the administrative budget in relation to the 
dep^rfment's total budget for each of the last six 
years. 

In ^ach of the past five years our increase in ad- 
ministrative funds has been less than we needed just 
to pay the existing staff. This is the principal reason 
for the decline in staff that I have already mentioned. 
,A good deal of n6nsense has been uttered in the 
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General Assembly-on both sides of the aisle, I regret 
tp say— about bureaucrats and about the importance 
df taking money away froln*bureauctats in Hacrisblirg 

^and "putting it in the field where it will dd some 
good." That is true onlyir ypu doli't pass any statutes'^ 
or don't want the statut^^ which you have already ^ 
passed to be enforced. I have begn besieged by mem- 
bers of the General Assembly over the past several 
/ears demanding to know, in a variety of situations, 

^hy the department isn't ".doing something about it?" 
Answer: We haven't gJt the staff to do anything 
about it. • i ^ , 

The other problem concerns the Civil Service sys- 
tem. It is a disaster. There are many problems; here 
are four that setiously .affected ^the Department of 
Educafion;? * ' ^ 

1. Not enough people in the department are ex- 
empt. At the present tinie, eleven of the 950 depart- 
ment employes are non-Civil Service. That simply 
does not give a Secretary enough flexibility. In fact, 
everyone down to and including bureau directors 
**make policy" and therefore ought, to be exempt. I 
have asked the Attorney General to rule that way, 
because I think thaf s what the statutes recjuire. Bi^t 



if he declines, then the Geineral As^mbjy dught to 

consider exempting another 15 or 20 positioi^s in the 

department from the Civil Service system. 

' ' ' ' * 1 
, 2. The system itself, even where it legitimately 

applies, is far too inflexible. The ruie of tl\Tee (the 

requirement that you hire from among tlje three 

highest qualifying scores) e makes no sense where 

^there are large numbers of applicants witlj scores, 

buncjied very closely together. Veterans* preference 

now works in wliolely irrational .and unforeseen 

ways. The difficulty of hiring people provisionally 

(one of the'best ways qf pursuing affirmative action, 

by the way) and, then bringing them into the' system 

has fcaused us to waste much time and energy in the 

past five* years. . ' 

3. The Civil Service system Hoes^'not mesh with 
the policies set' forth in the various labor contracts 
between the" Commonwealth and the unions repre- 



'senting Comn\onwealth employes^ My awn view i^ 
that we ought to abolish the Governor's Personnel 
Office, the Civil Service Commission and the Per- ^ 
sonnel Office in the Office of Admini;5tration and 
reconstitute all of them into a stngle personnel offic^ 
under the Governor's control^hat would run a unified, . 
rational personnel system with all policy positions 
exempted from the classified service. • I would hope 
that the next administration, of whatever party, would 
tackle this crucial range of issues. 

4. Now that most state emptoyes are covered by 
union contracts, we oughl'to reexamine the philoso- 
phy of the automatic annual increment. State em- 
ployes cannpt have it both wayaf. Jhey cannft e^^pect 
to get bargaihe"d-for increases ton top of automatic ^ 
annual increments. All benefits^ should comfe via col- 
lective barg^ining^nd should b^ "paid for" by means 
of concessions to rKinagement on other fronts. 



Part V. SOME CONCERNS FOR THE 

FUTURE ) 

It^seems appropriate . to conclude this report with' 
some comments about some issues which have come 
'to seem increasingly important to me. I have singled 
three issues out of many because the way they are 
addressed will, prof aundly affect the nature of our' 
public schools anJ colleges for years to come. 

, a; the issue of* size 

One often hears people say, "Education has become 
big business.*' And indeed it has. Usually the re- . 
m^rk-is made by someone who is suggesting that 
^hools ought to be run more efficiently. And they 
^hould be. ^ ^ ;„ 
But the question of size has, if I may put it this 
way, another dimension. , t • . 



One characteristiQ;of institutions is that much of 
tjieir energy goes into perpetuating their Own exis- 
tence as opposed to 'serVing the Interests they were 
created to serve. Ah^ I add as a second characteristic' 
that the bigger the institution,. the greater the propor- 
tion 'pf its total energies* going into "institutio'iial 
jnaintenance'— otherwise known £s self-preservation. 

Take the case of tl^e public ^Ijpols. Their osTensi- 
ble, purpose is teaching kids. Biit a^ school districts 
got bigger, and inqividual schbols got bigger, the 
job of mere survival became mor^ difficultj^nd more 
and more of the energies of the board ^and top ad- 
ministrators went into physical plant, meeting a pay- 
roll and so on. *^ 

The school consolidation movement is an unhappy 
example of what happens .when^ the American in- 
fatuation with size and efficiency; gets out of hand. 

For years it has been one of the dogmas of con- 
ventional education^ wisdom— fortified by the au-* 
thority of people likfe James B. Conant, the former 
President of^ Harvard— that- small schools were in- 
conAatible with educational quality. Conanf s view 
— s« forth in ,a series of influential books published 
between 1950 and 19^0— was that a high school with 
ft graduating class of |es& than'one hundred could not 



offer ^he range of courses necessary )o prepare one 
*for college. And 50 school cons'olidatibn was pushed 
as a way of improving a;;ademit: quality and decreas- 
ing per pupil costs, it being argued ^th^in larger 
schools you could spread certain fixeci costs over a 
larger' number of students, thus low^Ving per pupil 
costs. ' > • } 

Pennsylvania has been in the forefront of the 
school consolidation movement. Statutes passed in 
the Lawrence, Scran^on and Shafer Administrations 
have but the num^ber of districts from^over 2,000 to^ 
the present 505. And wiihin school districts we have 
tended /thoi^gh not requjred to do so b^' law) to build 
/bigger and bigger schools: the average size of a gradu- 
ating class has risen Jrom 1?0 in i960 Ito 251 in J975 
(see Chart 15). \ ; • 

What have been the resiflts?" 

A study about to be published ("The Failure of 
Rural School Consolidation:') suggests t^iat consolida- 
tion has achieved neither of its two principal goals: 
the improvement of quality or the reduction of costs. 
The study is based on several states [pot including 
Pennsylvania) and a reanalysis of the'Conant data. 

My own hunCh is that the authors ^of the recent 
study are rightabout costs and wrong about pro- 
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grams. Buf my argument goes one 3tep farther. Tra 
prepared to sa^, m the basis of ,what I now know,, 
that* even if the proponents of school consolidation 
were])asically correct on these two issues, they over- 
looked some serious dra-wbacks tSbig schools and big 
districts which have only gradually become evident. 

1. Cost of Transportation ' • 

The cost of transporting pupils rpse from $30 million 
in 1960 to $148 million^in 1975; from 3.5. percent to 
4.3 percent of total school budgets (see Chart 16). 
Not all of this increase is attributable, of course, to 
bigger schools and longer bus rides. Increas.es in the^ 
price of gasoline and .the duty \o transport^ children 
to private schools are also inyolved. But in building 
large schools to^.which children musit be transported ^ 
long distances, we^h^ve^iven a hostage to^tlie future 
whichiwe may deeply regret: « ' • ^ 

2. Effectiveness of School Boards 

In reducing the number of districts from over 2,000 
to 505, we have*cut the number of school board mem- 
bers fr(5m approximately 15,000 to 4,500. So today, 
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10,000 fewer Pennsylvaqians are receiving each year 
the^training in self-governnient that goes with being 
a school boa"rd member. And there is another, less 
measurable weakness: I suspect that school board 
members in the remainftig'jarger districts are^more 
apt to. defer to the judgment of th€ superintendent 
and his or. her staff of "experts*— with not altog^her 
happy results. v " ; " ^ 

3. ' Parental Involvement 

As everyone knows, the P'tA has been in a steady 
decline for the pa^ Jen tp fifteen* years. Various 
rea^sbns have been assigned^* I'm convinced that one 
of them, sometimes overlooked, is the growth of big 
districts and big schools. ''Parents Will not find it .easy 
to attend a PTA , meeting tor a parent conference) 
when the school is not just down the street but fifteen 
mile^ away; and parents without much formal* educa- 
*tipn wiH be especially reluctant to go to a T^^Mahal 
that p^claims 'Ithis is a~temple of^learning, .pcperts 
are yi charge.V This* is one^of the problems that Pro- 
ject 81 [see Page 22, above), withJts eniphasis on com- 
" munity involvement in the schools, is trying to tackle. 



4. Teacher Morale , I 

iMon't thj?fiiri?r"accifertei^^ oj^ school 

consolidation have been years of increasing teacher 
n^ilitancy, ffigger schools mean teachers who feel 
that they haVe less and less influence bver the condi- 
tions under which they work. Hence, they have 
turned increasingly to unions for the improvements 
and protections fhey could no longer achieve indi- 
vidually. , , 

5. Student Apathyi and Destructiveness 

In talking with student leaders from all 6yer the state^. 
during the. past five years, I am struck by how often 
they referred to*"student apathy^ as a leading^^r6b- 
lem. But is this really surprising? Big schools are a 
great arena for the big sho.ls— the captain j^jy^the foot- 
ball team, the head cheerleader— but they may not be 

_ very good medicine for. the average girl or boy who, 
like the teacher,' feels increasingly powerless. And 
is it far-fetched to thiijk that violence aifd the random 
destruction of property are^lnore likely to occur "~in 

-big schools? . « — 
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I am not ar^guing against the degree o| school: con- 
^ solidation vvMch has already taken place^ We cannot 
repeal history. I am emphasizing certain negative 
features of bigness in education afid arguing [that 
th^se need [6 be taken. into account.' How? | 

'a. There should be no more consolidation;, the 
^movement toward bigpess has gone far enough, at 
' least in Pennsylvania. ^ ' 

b. Districts should think twice about doing vyhat 
some have already agne-closing several , "obsolete" 
elementary schools ajid building one large central 
schpol serving, the whole district. The savings-in 
heating bills, custodial services, etc;~may be more" 
than outweighied by the increase in trangportatibn 
costs and some of the less tajidble costs I have re- 
ferred to. . ,^>*^ ' ' . 

c. Where very large districts already exist, boards 
and superintendents must contrive ways-of delegating 
more authority .to the^ building principal and his.orlier 
teachers. Some districts have already done this, and 
in the Executive Academy (see Page 18) we have tried 
to show how it can be done. Increasingly I think that' 
this i3 the singje most important step we could take 
Jo improve the^learning environment of our schools. 
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But it runs| coiinter to the desire of some school>^ 
boards and sup'erinteadentfe to delegate as .little 'au- 
thority as possible. 1 « ^ ^ 

d. Wherp very large schaol buildings already exist, 
principals and,,their faculties must contrive ways of , 
creating smaller "learning environments," to borrow 
a us^ful^phrase from my current employers. Several 
high scHo^'ok* in/Pennsylvania have tried to create 
'schools within schools.'* My impression rs that they 
have ^Jiot been very succes^, i.e., that the students 
consider that they are part of "a school of 2,000. not 
a mini-school of 500. But wje must persevere. 
J Although my comments on this issue have foculSed 
on the, public schools, the problem of bigness is 
equally serious in the public colleges and universiSes. 
It is egpecially acute at Penn State,\Temple and Pitt, 
which currently have 63,000,, 34,000 and 33,000 stu- 
dents, respectively. And it is beginning to be serious 
f t the^largef state ^colleges, especially Indiana, Edin- * 
boro and West Chester. 

. The problem is the. same one I've .already referred 
to: the bigger the institution, the more its energies aje ' 
-focused on survival and growth (or, in this era,^sta- 
i^ility}.^ Colleges -often describe their mission in terms- , 
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of "teaching, scholarship and service." People debate^ 
learnedlj jind with passion the priorities among these * 
three. But in a very real sense, the debate is irrele- 
vant; most of the institution's energies— especially at 
the leadership level— are going into survival; oi^ly 
what can be spared goes into thinking about the qual- 
ity of teaching or scholarship or service to the com- 
munity and theTtate. 

There are no easy remedies. Declining enrollments 
represent both' a threat and an opportunity. They are 
an opportunity to emphasize quality Over quantity, ^ 
and a threat that in the name of a, spurious "effi- 
ciency we vvill go on playing the saihe game- Sup- 
pose, for example, that full-time enrollments in the 
state colleges 'drop from 77,000 to 60,000 in the next 
ten years, as seems likely to happen. I cart foresee*^ 
intense, pressures to close one of two colleges to 
effect a ''savings" rather than trying Jo reduce the, 
size of the larger colleges. 

One final point on thisj^ue. ^There is a tendency— * 
dangerous, though hardfj^^^sutprising- to treat schools 
and colleges like factories.. We talk about "cost ef- ' 
fectiveness" and "productivity'* and about "tul^ing, 
out" students, ^s though they we're so many widgets 
or nails. But they are not widgets o^ nails; they=iare^ 
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human beings; and what principally distinguishes 
them from the products of industry is that they have 
minds and h^rts.^ Education is a two-way street, and 
except for limited purposes cannjDt be usefully 
thought about as a branch ^of industry. Eyery ten,- 
p^nny nail ought to be just like every other ten:penny 
nail; but students are alike only as* they sljare in a 
common humanity, a fact v^e have neglected to our 
sorrow. J * 

B. EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

I begin this brief tiiscussion from the premi&eT that 
both schools and colleges have a legitim&te interest 
in preparing young people to take their places Jn the 
world of work. My interest, therefore, is not tn the 
relationship between general or liberal education on 
tlie one hand and vocational or professional pduc&- 
tion on the other, or even in their respective claims. 
It is, more narrowly, to look ^t how we go about pre- 
paring^ people for work and, more particulafly, to 
examine the sorts of educational barriers we fling 
across "entrance into the world of wbrk. % 

It is clear that edujcational p/erequisites loom larger 
on t)ie horizon than they did fifty or even twenty-five 
years ago. A high school diploma is now re|iuired 
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where ^none used to^^^^llege' degree wheye fpr^ 
merly p high school diplbma sufficed; and for som^'' 
pdsitio|is, graduate work or even a doctorate is now^ 
necessary or desirable. ' ' 

This is so no matter where-y4)u look. I have known 
of several search&5--for new school superintendents 
where ^Qnly Ed.D.s survived the original screening 
(this usually happens where the board is ynwise 
enough to rely on a consultant, who often has close, 
ties to ia graduate school of education). The more' 
advaficici police forces now require ,6r at leasi prefer 
an associate degree. And on arid on. 
. Now to some extent all this makes sense. The 
world is more complicated (al as!) than i t was in 1925 
or 1950t^^certain_sjkill5 some ru'diiAentary und*er-^ 
standing of computers^may be necessary in occupa- 
tions where it would not have been in the '*good old* 
days." To the extent that demanding credentials is 
a response to these forces, we cannot oppose history. 

But ojher, less legitimate forces are cle^y at work. 
One is cost. If yoii are personnel director of a 
medjum-sized corpor ation, and you know that an 
advertisement fo^ salespeople is likely to bring 1,000 
applicants l^ugh you have only ten vacancies, the 
temptatioif^ say '*only college graduates need ap- 



ply," thereby reducing the applicant pool to say, 300, 
is probably overwhelming. Knd sq» Qie limitations 
creep*'in, J / 

Another fprce at work is the law— or wTiat is under- 
stood to be the law. In our increasingly litigious^ so- 
ciety, decisions— especially decisions abpiSW^fing and 
promotion— must appear to have a rational basis. Ajnd 
what more ratipnal basis, in ^i^ation long infatuated 
with formal education, than a (Je^ree orjdiploma? And 
so more limitations creep in. , / 

J would not be raising this^ issue if | this were all 
there were to it— a proliferation of creSentialling re- 
quirements, supported in part 6y necessity and in part 
by less legitimate forces. But there is more to it— far 
more. Consider the following: | * 

1. As a ♦result of all this, an increasing nu'mber of 
young people are emerging from our coljeges'and uni- 
versities bverpreprared for the*bnly jobs they can ob- 
tain. Along with a coUege degree, iii our society 
anyway, go certain expectations— about salary, pro- 
motions, the nature of the„work and ^he quality of 
one*s peers. /These expectations, in the^prefs^nt state 
of our economy anyway, cannot be m&^t TJie result 
is likely to be iitcreasihg personal frustration,' with 




uncertain social and political consequences, 

2. As college-trained people are forced to take 
jobs whi£:h iForoierly they wpuld have disiiain^d, hign 
school graduates find themselves ^excluded from a|i 
ever-widening sector of-^he job^arkj^t. And the ef- 
fects are most severe on those with le^ss than a high 
school education. This situation uiidoubtedly ac- 
counts for some of the "structural Unemployment'* 
^vhich economists have been pointingjtb for the last 
decade or so. ^ 

3. AlthoughMn one sense many yoking peoplp are 
overprepared for work, in another sense they are— 
despite their degrees,^ diplQjjias and certificates— less 
useful (han they mi|ht be. It is ^le, nature of the 
academic world to under^estimate the. degree of art 
that enters into almost every jolef I am prepared to 
belieVe, other things being equal (which they fre- 
quently aren't), ^hat a J^.D.'in chemisjtry is likely to 
4Tiake a better research chemist than somebody who 
has only an M.S. I doubt, however, that a master's 
degree in criminology makes you a better parole 
officer. And there is no evidence to,support the notion 
that a college degree is crucial to success as a com- . 

' putei'- programmer. 
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' In my darker moments I thinU that if the brick had 
^just been invented, and-a facultj| committee had been; 
asked to construct la curriculum for training brick- 
layers, what you'd get (thtee years laterj^would be a^ 
fo.ur-year jB.S.^in bricklaying in wpich', during the finar 
semester, you (vould be' permitted to watch someone ' 
else laying bricks and, if you were very fortunate, ' 
help mix the mortar. ' ; 

4. As a result of all this, we are probably investing 
in postsecondary education resotirces which cannot 
be justified in tetms oflheir economic return. Let me 
be clear: I am not talking about the personal satis- 
factions involve^^ which may be great, or about cec;^ 
tain other noneconomic payoffs (i.e., a heightened 
sejrise of civic duty), though I think they §re often * 
Exaggerated. The point isn't that these resources are 
being badl^ used in any absollite sense; it is a qtiesj- 
tlon of alternatives. Whyffor example, does Penn- 
sylvania provide scholarships of up to $1,200 per year 
for each young person wanting to pursue an-associate , 
or baccalaureate degree, and nothing to the young 
person wanting to become a plumber or a diesel 
mechanic? I agree with John Gardner--we need good 
plumbers just as badly as we need good pHilosophers; ' 
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but you'd oever know that. from looking at the struc- 
ture of incentives *in our society. 

• 5. • Finally, the unbridled growth oi credentialism 
has been- harmful' to those very groups, especially 
women and blacks, who have histf>rfcally been under- 
represented in the ranks of dipld^na and degree-"" 
holders. Blacks, for example, are^l percent of the 
population' of the United S}«tes; they hold 3 percent 
of the baccalaureate^^lljggrees^ 1.2 percent of the 
. master's degree and* 0.4 percent of the doctoral de- 
grees. To some extent,^ t^ie very progress tfiat blacks 
and women have made in moving up th* academic 
ladder, has been cancelled out by the fact that the 
ladder itself has in the meantime been extended by 
several rungs. 

What is to be done? 

Again, there are no easy answers. 

I have come, slowly and somewhat painfully, to 
^"the conclusion that the law i» not a solution, in 
G^Hggs y. Duke Power Company, the Supreme Court 
of the United States said that examinations could not 
be used as a screening device for promotions where 
(1) the examination tests knowledge ui^related to the 
job, and ^(2)' the "results are racially discriminatory. 



At jRrst I was enthusiastic about this i^esult, and went 
so |[ar as to have introduced into the Pennsylyania 
Seriate a bill which said: **No emplpyer, public or 
private, may require as a condition of employtnent 
or {promotion any degree, diploma, certificate or other 
evidence of educational achievement "not reasonably 
relied to the work to be performed." But my en-* 
^thu|ia§m -has waned as I have sfen the results of 
other attempts to regulate employment policies froni 
Washington. So let's not legislate against credentials 
—hofw^ver tempting that might be, 

Ii( fact, I suspect the meritocracy is here^ to s'tay, 
and the best we can do is modify itastupider features. 
To tlxis end we should be working to include practical 
experience, as appropriate, in academic programs, and 
to ensure access to the system on the part of adults 
v/hq have been excluded from it. In the end, the 
economy will projbably do what we h^^^^^iled to do- 
— bring about some reasoii'able degree of congruity 
between peogle's exp^'tati^ns and the realities af the 
io lj u^arket, ^ . 

C ^ C. THE FEDERAL sVSTEM 

The federal system, at least in education, is seriously 
deranged. Washington is doing" things it ought not to 
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l)e doing (for example, pretending it can do something 
about violence, in the schools). It is doing things it 
should, be doing but in ways that are self-defeating, 
as in current legislation for handicapped' chijdr^n. 
And it is neglecting matters of legitimate federal con- 
cern, for example, the quality o^thool and p^llege 
instruction in fdreign languages and foreign affairs 
geiierally. The states, in exasperation, are contriving 
new and in some cases palpably unconstitutional 
w^ys of frustrating federal policy.. If adds up to' a 
^ess. i 

Some of the fjault lies with the states. We have, 
often hot put our case very strongly in Washington^ 
WeHiave sometimes neglected doing ' what we are 
3iig*y about being pushed to do. And our reactions 
to the cncroachnients of the federal government have 
sometimes takeq unwise forms— cf„ the atteriipt of 
tljj^ Pennsyfvania legislature to "reappropriate" afl 
federal dollars flpwing to the state. <> • ' 

But some of .the blame lies with the federal govern-* 
nient itself— both the Congress and the bureaucrats 
in HEW and the' Office of Education. Let me give 
examples oFeach. 

In 1975 Congress passed the grandiosely-titled 
^Education for All Handicapped^ Children Act." It 
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is 24-page attempt to.set forth the principles govern- 
ing the education of the handicapped. Most (if those 
principles^^^Stie procejSs hearings, individual plans, 
education in the last restrictive environment— are nat 
in themselves wrong. !What's wrong is that in Penn- 

* sylvania^^a federal government that is currently cteft- 
tributing about 5 percent of the cost of educating' 
handicapped kids is tiying to call 50 percent of .the 

r tune. 

Congress is not a^9he in these illusions of grandeur. 
In August of 1975 the Office of Civil kights put.t)ut,^ 
without prior notice, a regulation governing record- 
keeping, iji cases of studentsfliscipline. It was to take 
efffect, in Pei\nsylvania, the following week. It re- 
quired mammoth amounts of paperwork. By scream-, 
ing loudly, songe of my colle'agues and I got the whole 
thing postponed for a year and modified slightly. Eveo. 
as modified,, it represents a federal intrusion into an 
l^j^ea of doubtful|i|)ropriety. ^' 
^i^gain, the question arises— what is to be done? , 

L^t mghegin by laying down some basic principles 
which I'tmhk ought to govern federal policy for edu- 
cation during the Carter Administration: 

1. The primary responsibility for public education 



is with the ^ates. This is so for constitutional reasons 
—because*^ that's where statS constitutions .put the 
responsibility; for fiscal reasons— because the federal 
share of public -education K-12 .is unlikely to rise 
above 10 percent eyen in a Democratic administra- 
tion; and for practical reasons-^because, frankly, 
there severe limits to wh&t the federal government' 
can ^effectively do. ^ - 

/2. In view of all this, the f^eral government , 
/Should attempt to exert, influence in^^aJimited numlier 
of^areas rather than, as at presentFpopping off in all 
directions. A sensible agenda wouid include: 

a. proteeting^constitutional rights; 

b. an advocacy role on behalf of those segments of^ 
, the population— the poor and the handicapped 

especially— who have Jiistorically not had equal 
access to public educertion; ' ^ 

c. easing the effects- of .federal activity on schools 
and colleges (cf.. impact aid» refugees from^ South* 
east Asia); . — ^ / 

d. promoting studies \\ areas fop which the federal 
government has a particular responsibility (foreign 
languages, in^ernational'affairs); . 




e. research,* d^evejopment and dissemii;ation*(NIE); 
and ^ o ' 

f. strengthening- the leacfership capacity.of the states 
. (cf.. Title. V; Se.c. 842^^3-380). 

3.. Finally, from, the st^te and, local point of view, 
th^ question of fipw^these policies are carried out is 
almost as important as the policies themselves. On 
.this score I wotild offer the following advice: 



a. Wh^e possible, Washington ought to worTc 
through the fffly states and six territories. That's 
hard enough; trying to deal directly with 16,500 
local districts is insane. 

b. . In all cases the federal government ought to seek 

the advice of state and local authorities before 
imposing new burdens. la any case, it should im- 
pose those Jburdens with enough warning so that 
* we can 'adjust to the fiscal and administrative 
problems involved. , — , 

c. Washington should saeic to control only the* ex- 
penditure of federal f<inds, not state and local 
money, except where ^constitutional rights are 
clearly involved. By the same token, state legis- 
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latures ought not tq^pose their priorities on the 
expenditure of federal funds (e)^cept perhaps 
where federal law clearly contemplate^ome dis- 
cretion at the state level). ^ - . 

Congrgs^ and HEW shoitld bear^n mind that th^ 
test of t^e wisdom of federaf intervention at any 
point is not merely the validity of the particular 
interventio'n; it is also whether that action, taken 
together with olLo the rs, imposes undue burdens 
pn state and loc^al school systems. ' . ^ 

Finally, Washington should avoid legislating and 
regulating in terms of the worst case. Tm tired of 
being told by federal officials— by way of justify- 
ing some new adventure in regulation— '*We know 
it*s not necessary in Rennsylyania, but Louisiana 
is a mess.'* In th^t case, go after Louisiana; , but 
have" some respect for those states, especially in 
the industrial northeast, that have, been in the 
vanguard— often, in fact, far ahead of Washington* 



How are these various agendas to b.e achieved? 



I am now convinced that it caknot be dpne by* the 
Seqretary of-Education of Pennsylvania, .acting alone, 
or by the Secretary -acting in concert with the chiefs 
of the other 55 states ar^ territories. The forces on 
the side of intervention ^e too strong. 



Only the active support of Governors •and state 
-legislators is going to stem -the tide. That, and a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of^AmericaHs generally 
that the federal system is worth saving. The ce^itral 
question is whether we still believe ,that a substantial 
measure of ai^thority and responsibility 'should rest 
•wi-th the states and Iheif municipalities; br whether 
we have surrendered to the TlUisiort' that all problems 
can bj6 solved on the banks'of the Potomac. We could 
do wor^e than begin our third century hy reaffirnfing 
our confideifce' in the wisdom qf the framers of our 
Constitution*, who created "A Nation of States.'j 
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